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Ever Meet 
A Real “Fool”? 


Here is a book that is charm- 
ing, clever, and witty—and at the 
same time serious, authentic and 


ket 


inspirational. People young and 
old will find it fascinating reading 
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for a spare quarter-hour or for a 
whole evening of leisure. 


Fools and Foolishness 
by 
Harry C. McKown 
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Students will enjoy these stories of great men and women of history who 
were called “fools” and whose ideas were called “foolishness.” They will learn 
the secret of greatness from scores of such persons as: John Adams, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Susan B. Anthony, Alexander Graham Bell, Glenn H. Curtiss, Cyrus 
Eugene Field, Benjamin Franklin, Victor Hugo, Thomas Jefferson, Edward Jen- 
ner, Rudyard Kipling, Charles A. Lindbergh, Abraham Lincoln, James Russell 
Lowell, Florence Nightingale, Lester Pfister, Charles P. Steinmetz, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, James Watt, Eli Whitney, and Ray Lyman Wilbur — men and 
women who refused to follow the crowd, to let other people do their thinking 
for them, or to be shaken in purpose by those who laughed at them and their 
ideas. 

Teachers in any field can use these stories to motivate their subjects and to 
inspire their students to greater effort. Each story is an inspirational talk in 
itself. 
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Either for special reference or for casual reading, this book belongs in 
every library. 
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7 As the Cditor Sees It. __ 


With this number SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
begins its second 25 years. Without financial 
or other support from (and note—no obligations 
to) any organization, little help from advertis- 
ing, and no “angel,” we have kept going, and, 
We owe this success solely 
to the many school people who have supported 
us in effort, material, and subscription. Surely 
no one can blame us if we feel comfortable 


We look happily 


we hope, growing. 


perhaps even a bit conceited. 
towards our next 25 years. 


Board Mr. 
Mathes who, as a supervisor in the 
Department of Instruction of the Denver Public 
Schools, is in charge of the student activity pro- 
gram from the kindergarten through the high 


school. 


We welcome to our Advisory 
George E. 


For four years Mr. Mathes has been a mem- 
ber of the National Committee of the National 
Association of Student Councils, the last two as 
its chairman. 

Having promoted and participated in all 
kinds of local, state, regional, and national con- 
ventions, conferences, and 


workshops, Mr. 


Mathes brings to our Board experience and 


sagacity—-competency in activities. 


Any wonder we welcome him? 


Because of rowdyness following basketball 
games, one large city system cancelled the re- 
mainder of its schedule; and several other cities, 
large and small, threatened similar action. 

It is to be regretted that the viciousness of 
a very few students can outweigh the good 
sportsmanship of thousands, 

The key man is the coach, no one else. If 
he, at the first sign of poor sportsmanship, would 
get up in assembly and really blast it and those 
responsible for it, he would accomplish far more 
than anyone else could. That is, he would if he 
showed himself as an example worth emulating. 


At the end of the year the officers of an in- 
telligently headed professional, commercial, in- 
dustrial, or other organization evaluate it and 
its record ard make plans to maintain strengths 
and strengthen weaknesses in the coming year. 
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So also should those in charge of a school’s 
extracurricular program. 

As we have frequenly stated, the weakest 
part of our ECA program is to be found in its 
lack of specific and continuous evaluation. Each 
and every activity and event should be as care- 
fully evaluated as possible, in a fair and un- 
biased written report. When the new term or 
vear begins this report is studied by those re- 
sponsible and plans made for holding the high 
How else 


spots and raising the low. comes 


progress ? 


The “first” experience—first bicycle, first 
day in school, first party, first “date,” etc., is 
the most important of similar experiences be- 
cause it will be so long remembered, its influ- 
ence will be felt for years. 

So with a “first” assembly (at which more 
than one-fourth of the audience is brand new) : 
it will help to set standards (high or low) and 
produce intellectual, social, and emotional atti- 
tudes which will color the new student’s thinking 
It must be GOOD 
with this responsibility in mind. 


and acting for years to come. 


At its 1954 Milwaukee Convention, The Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals condemned requests made to school ad- 
ministrators—under the guise of a “survey” or 
“educational project”—for names, addresses, 
and information about high school students. 
We have even seen such appeals which had been 
sent to “The President of the Student Council.” 
Because they represent schemes headed towards 
the exploitation of students and their parents 
no student council (or administrator) should 
heed such requests. 

Many dramatic coaches shudder at the 
thought of “royalty plays,” yet from all points 
of view these plays are generally well worth the 
expense incurred. Further, g non- 
royalty plays are available. These statements 
represent another way of saying that despite the 
glib arguments for them, plays written by stu- 
dents, teachers, and local community authors, 
are too weak to be presented as serious and high 
class dramatics. 


many good 
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The debate question to be discussed during the current school year is quite 
practical and apropos and should furnish much material for argumentation. 


“Should the Federal Government 
Initiate a Policy of Free Trade?” 


LTHOUGH THE TITLE of this article calls 
for the initiation of a policy of free trade 
by the federal government among the na- 

tions friendly to the United States, this topic 
may or may not be the official title of the na- 
tional high school debate topic for the coming 
year. In fact no one knows at this time just 
how the wording of this year’s official debate 
topic will be phrased for the final debate con- 
Again this year, for the third time, the 
new type of debate question is being used by the 
high school debaters of this country. Under this 
plan the débate season will be divided into two 


tests. 


periods. 

During the first part of the year debaters will 
debate upon the general topic of “What should 
he the foreign trade policy of the United 
States?” Early in January the specific debate 
topic will be selected to be used during the re- 
mainder of the debate season. This question 
is one of the three specific wordings from which 
the final debate question will be selected. 

Although we cannot say at this time just 
what the final debate question will be, we do 
know that it will be one of the three following 
topics: 

RESOLVED: That The Federal Govern- 
ment Should Initiate A Policy Of Free Trade 
Among The Nations Friendly To The United 
States. 


RESOLVED: 


That The Reciprocal Trade 





Our Cover 


The upper picture was contributed by the Ot- 
tawa, Kansas, High School. It is a picture of 
four couples representing the King and Queen of 
each suit of a deck of cards. They were among 
many story-book characters who really came to 
life at a student council sponsored costume party. 
See story, page 10 of this issue. 


The lower picture shows students working on 
stage flats at Punahou High School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. They are members of a large group of 
“unsung heroes” who handle Punahou’s backstage 
chores. The stage crew was clearing the way for 
the play, “Tons of Money.” 
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HAROLD E. GIBSON 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Agreements Are Detrimental To The Best In- 
terests Of The American People. 

RESOLVED: That The Congress Should 
Abolish Protective Tariffs. 

Since we know the three topics from which 
the final selection will be made, we will present 
three articles in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES mag- 
azine pointing out the strengths and weakness- 
es of each topic. This article will deal with the 
proposal that the Federal Government should 
initiate a policy of free trade among the nations 
friendly to the United States. 

During most of the first semester of the pres- 
ent school year, the high school debaters will 
be debating and discussing the three questions 
listed above. Then, with the beginning of next 
year, the final question will be selected and from 
then on all high school debaters will have an op- 
portunity to discuss the specific topic. 

This article will discuss the question: RE- 
SOLVED: That the Federal Government Should 
Initiate a Policy of Free Trade among the Na- 
tions Friendly to the United States. 

In order to give the debater an idea of the 
possibilities of this debate question we will in- 
clude a definition of the terms of this spec‘fic 
question. 

“THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT”: When 
the term “federal government” is used in this 
debate we mean the government of the United 
States. It must be pointed out that the govern- 
ments of any one or combination of the govern- 
ments of several individual states is not referred 
to when “federal government” is mentioned. 

The power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations is vested in the Congress of the United 
States. Article |1—Section 8 of the Constitution 
of the United States is titled Powers of Congress. 
The third item reads as follows: “To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes.” Thus 
we can see that any plan to adopt a policy of 
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free trade for the United States or to initiate its 
adoption among nations friendly to the United 
States must be enacted into law by the Congress 
if it is to become effective. 

Congress has the power to pass any law that 
it deems necessary in order to control commerce 
with foreign nations. This is a very important 
power and might take the extreme form of the 
Embargo Act of 1807 when, during Jefferson’s 
administration, American ships were forbidden 
to carry goods to foreign countries. This step 
was taken because of the repeated attacks upon 
our commerce by Great Britain and Napoleon. 

This act caused such great financial distress 
in New England that it was repealed in 1809 
and the Non-Intercourse Act was passed which 
prohibited American ships to trade with either 
Great Britain or France, but allowed American 
ships to enter other European ports. We have 
mentioned these acts to illustrate how drastic 
this power to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries can become. 


On the other hand Congress could pass a law 
making tariffs so high that practically no goods 
would be imported. Such a law would be effec- 
tive in eliminating the importation of goods, but 
would still allow Americans to ship goods to 
foreign countries. We had such a law in the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930. The rates of this 
tariff were so high that our total volume of for- 
eign trade was greatly reduced. 


If Congress cares to do so, it could pass tariff 
legislation that would provide for “free trade.” 
This term will be explained later. 


“SHOULD”: The term “should” implies 
that the affirmative must advocate a change in 
the present American tariff system to one that 
would qualify under the meaning of the term 
“free trade among nations friendly to the United 
States.” 

The affirmative must show that the adoption 
of “free trade” as a policy is either desirable or 
or both. Since it seems almost im- 
possible to prove that such an adoption is neces- 
sary, the affirmative will probably be forced to 
confine its efforts to proving that a policy of 
“free trade” among the nations friendly to the 
United States would be desirable for the United 
States, and thus it should be adopted. 


necessary 


for the affirmative to 
prove that the plan that they are proposing and 
defending will actually be adopted. If they 


It is not necessary 
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can prove that their proposed change should be 
made, they will have established their case. 

“INITIATE A POLICY”: When this term 
is included in the wording of a debate question, 
the affirmative team is given a considerable 
amount of latitude in its interpretation of the 
question. This does not make it specific just 
how rapidly “free trade” is to be adopted, nor 
does it make any qualifications on the term 
“free trade.” 

The word initiate means to introduce or be- 
gin something. If all that the United States 
does is introduce “free trade among the nations 
friendly to the United States” there is no indica- 
tion that the plan is of necessity to be adopted. 
If the United States begins a policy of “free 
trade” it could be hoped that the policy would 
then be adopted by the nations friendly to the 
United States. 

The affirmative can propose and defend any 
system of free trade it desires so long as it can 
prove that its system constitutes the initiation 
of a policy of free trade among nations friendly 
to the United States. We feel that the word 
initiate must mean more than begin or introduce. 
We assume that once this policy is initiated, that 
it is to become a permanent part of our system 
of foreign trade relations and that the policy 
will be followed with diligence when once initi- 
ated. 

The word “policy” means a definite course , 
or principle of procedure by the United States 
in dealing with the commerce of other nations, 
and in this case especially nations friendly to 
the United States. It must be remembered that 
the foreign policy of a nation is subject to 
change from time to time and so this policy 
might well be shifted or radically changed in 
the future. 

“OF FREE TRADE”: As used in this de- 
bate the term “free trade” means the act of 
exchanging commodities between nations for 
other commodities or for money on such a basis 
that the import duties of no individual nation 
(among the nations friendly to the United 
States) will serve as a barrier to trade. 

It is generally accepted among economists 
that “free trade” does not mean that all products 
should be allowed to enter a nation duty free. 
If a nation maintains a nominal tariff for rev- 
enue only, they are usually considered as quali- 
fying under the term “free trade.” 

It is not “free trade” when a nation places 
a tariff upon goods coming into its borders that 
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is high enough to hinder the normal flow of 
trade into that nation. Such a tariff (called a 
protective tariff) is usually enforced for the 
purpose of either keeping the product of the 
foreign nation from being sold at all or to pro- 
tect American businessmen who manufacture and 
sell the products against competition. 

It is only logical to assume that if the United 
States initiates a policy of free trade among na- 
tions friendly to our country, that we would 
expect these friendly nations to adopt a similar 
policy toward American goods that may be 
shipped to foreign markets. 

“AMONG NATIONS FRIENDLY TO THE 
UNITED STATES”: This particular debate 
topic is not one that calls for world free trade. 
It rather calls for the initiating of a policy of 
free trade in a limited area of the world. To 
be certain this is a very large area since it will 
include nations that are friendly to the United 
States. This qualifying clause indicates that 
Russia and nations like Red China definitely 
would not be included in any proposal for free 
trade among the nations friendly to the United 
States. Certain other nations might or might 
not be included in this plan. 

The present government of Spain might not 
be considered as being friendly to this country. 
The same might be true of Argentina. It is our 
feeling, however, that both Spain and Argentina 
would be included in this free trade group if 
they wished to join. 

It should be noted that this question does not 
merely call for the initiation of a policy of free 
trade between the United States and the nations 
friendly to us. In addition, it calls for a policy 
of free trade among these nations. The affirma- 
tive would not be establishing their case if they 
merely prove that this policy should be merely 
between our country and the nations friendly 
to the United States. This expanded conception 
of the question must be defended by the mem- 
bers of the affirmative team. 


Affirmative Arguments 


In this section we will include a number of 
the more important arguments that are apparent 
today in favor of having the federal government 
initiate a policy of free trade among the nations 
friendly to the United States. The arguments 
will be italicized and a discussion of these argu- 
ments will follow immediately. 

I} the United States initiates a policy of free 
trade among the nations friendly to this country, 
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we will speed the economic recovery of European 
nations. We must admit that one of the aims 
of the United States in her struggle to strengthen 
the free nations of the world is to get the Euro- 
pean nations back on their feet economically. 
In order to do this, we have committed ourselves 
to the Marshall Plan by which we either loan or 
grant huge sums of financial aid to European 
nations. 

This has been done essentially to allow our 
European friends to rebuild their factories and 
to reengage in foreign trade. Up to the present 
time this plan has been eminently successful. 

Now the United States has reached the point 
where we must make a decision. Do we really 
want to allow the nations of Europe to have a 
healthy recovery? Most every thinking Ameri- 
can knows that these European nations must 
have foreign trade if they are to remain strong. 
This being the case, the only answer we can 
give to such a question is an almost unqualified 
yes. 

When we say yes, we must remember that 
now that we have helped Europe to rebuild her 
factories that we must now help her to sell her 
products in the world market. If we wish to 
do this, we must open the market of this country 
to European nations by reducing or even elimi- 
nating the present protective tariffs that we have 
established. 

The United States now has the largest single 
market in the world. We want and need many 
of the products of Europe. Europe needs to 
sell in our markets if she is to operate her in- 
dustries efficiently. When we study these two 
great needs, we can see that the only solution to 
the problem will be the adoption of free trade 
by the United States so that European nations 
can sell here and thereby continue the great 
economic recovery that they have had during 
the last few years. 

Continuation of high protective tariffs by 
the United States will cause our present allies 
in Europe to turn to Russia for trade. At the 
present time the United States has the greatest 
array of allies that we have ever had. We want 
and need the support of these countries who are 
now our allies in our struggle with world Com- 
munism. 

We are in the peculiar position of wanting 
and needing allies on the one hand and of con- 
tinuing a policy of high protective tariffs that 
drive away our friends on the other hand. Such 


a policy cannot continue long without harming 





our friendly relations with our allies and even- 
tually driving these allies to trade with Russia. 

First, it must be remembered that many of 
our allies have had their historic markets in the 
east and in Russia. Today we do not want them 
to resume trade with Russia, but we do not make 
it possible for them to trade with the United 
States. If the United States is to become the 
responsible leader of the free world, we must do 
everything in our power to keep our allies from 
trading with Russia. 

It is a well known fact that nations who 
trade do not go to war with each other. If the 
nations of Europe are forced to trade with Rus- 
sia in order to sell their surplus goods, they 
will soon become friendly with Russia. In the 
end, Russia will benefit both economically and 
through the acquisition of new allies because 
of the high protective tariffs of the United States. 

It is no idle threat when we say that our 
present allies may turn to Russia for trade. 
Western Europe must find new markets since 
most of her world markets were lost during 
World War II. This trade can be secured in 
only two places. One is the United States, but 
we restrict this trade through protective tariffs. 
The other place to turn is Russia, and Russia 
is hungry to make these trade agreements. If 
the United States wishes to retain the friendship 
of her present allies, we must make some trade 
concessions that will indicate that we are really 
friendly to them 

We have proof that free trade will foster 
fact that from 1815 to 
1914, a period of comparatively free trade, we 
From 1815 to 1914 
the world enjoyed a century of real peace. Dur- 
ing this period, when the British navy controlled 
the seas, we had no major world war. At the 
present time the United States has taken the 
place of Britain as the dominant economic force 
in the world. Instead of the British navy, we 
have the military and economic power of the 
United States to police the world. 

If we want to maintain world peace in the 
same manner that it was maintained by the 
British, we should look for the factors that make 
for peace during this great century. When we 
search for the real reason why we had world 
peace during this century, we can see that the 
existence of world free trade is the probable 
answer. 


world peace w the 


had no major world wars. 


In the first place, we must remember that 
restrictive tariffs are always the cause of trouble 
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between nations. When one nation keeps the 
merchants and manufacturers of neighboring 
nations from trading within its borders, enmity 
soon develops. If this restrictive action is so 
great that it is impossible for the people of one 
nation to sell their products, the enmity gets 
strong enough that nations are willing to risk 
war in order to gain markets. History has proved 
this fact time and time again. 

In 1914, Germany was expanding and _at- 
tempting to gain world markets for her growing 
industrial output, but Great Britain, with con- 
trol of the seas, was the stumbling block. Al- 
though the assassination of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand was the immediate cause of the war, 
the demands of Germany for world markets was 
the real cause. Again under Hitler, the German 
people were demanding a fair share of the 
world’s trade. We can also see that Japan was 
willing to risk war in an effort to gain more 
trade when the terrible attack on Pearl Harbor 
was risked. 

Now let us see what might happen if the 
United States adopts a policy of free trade with 
the nations friendly to us. In the first place, 
every nation will have an opportunity to develop 
her own resources and factories, and can sell 


wherever they please, if their price will meet 
competition. Such a condition existed from 1815 
to 1914, and we had no world wars. 


If this same condition is put into effect to- 
day, we would probably have the same results. 
We would have eliminated most of the most 
potent causes of war. Nations would know that 
they will be able to gain everything that might 
result from a successful war without the terrible 
expense in men and materials necessary to wage 
that war. Since nothing of significance could be 
gained even by waging and winning a war, if 
we had world free trade, there would be little in- 
centive to enter a global war. 


A second argument in favor of the establish- 
ment of free trade among nations friendly to the 
United States is the fact that the nations who are 
allowed free access to our markets would gain 
much economically. 


When the great advantages of free trade are 
witnessed by nations who are now unfriendly, 
they would soon change their attitude toward the 
United States. Since they would gain more eco- 
nomically by being friendly to the United States 
than could possibly be gained by remaining on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain, they would 
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curry our favor. Soon they would become the 
friends of the United States instead of Russia. 

It is essential that the United States adopt 
a system of free trade if we are to maintain our 
present high standard of living. We know that 
the members of the negative will attack this 
argument since one of their biggest contentions 
against the adoption of free trade is that it may 
reduce our standard of living. They point to 
the fact that some American workers will lose 
their jobs if the affirmative plan is adopted. 

We will admit that some specific workers will 
lose their jobs if we adopt free trade. The Ran- 
dall Report has stated that about 200,000 work- 
ers would be dislocated if free trade is adopted. 
We must admit that this will happen, but we 
cannot and will not admit that the total stand- 
ard of living in the United States will be ad- 
versely affected. In fact, we do not feel that the 
dislocation of only 200,000 out of a total work- 
ing force of 63 million persons will have any 
great effect. 

We feel that the great impetus that free trade 
would give to most American business would 
make it possible to employ almost all of these 
200,000 workers without too much trouble. 

Carlyle Fraser, Chairman of the Board of the 
Genuine Parts Company, writing in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, has this to say about the 
affirmative proposal. “American business know- 
how (principally mass-production) will bring 
about enough additional volume to more than 
offset any losses due to low foreign wages 
thereby raising our standard of living as well as 
that of the rest of the world. Some businesses 
will suffer, but after those readjustments have 
occurred, all will be better off and prosperity 
will continue over a long period.” 

In its prediction of the economic world in 25 
years, Business Week points that economists see 
no reason to fear stiffer competition from for- 
eign industries. This magazine says, “from the 
economists’ viewpoint, history demonstrates that 
Europe and Japan, for example, buy more goods 
from us as their own ability to earn dollars in- 
creases. And underdeveloped areas become bet- 
ter customers as they industrialize. Individual 
companies may lose sales in those countries as 
they begin to manufacture for themselves, but 
our total economy gains enormously.” 

It is a well-known economic fact that we can- 
not continue to sell more goods to foreign coun- 
tries than we buy from them. We are doing this 
today only because we are giving money grants 
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to European nations and they are using this 
money to buy goods in this country. 

It would be better for us to save the tax- 
payers the money that is now being given to 
foreign nations by allowing these nations to sell 
enough goods in this country to pay for the 
products that they are now buying from us. 

The situation has been summed up by Clar- 
ence Randall as follows: “World trade is a two- 
way street. We cannot forever continue to sell, 
if we refuse to buy; nor is it wise to continue to 
give away the products of this nation, raw ma- 
terials, and resources while refusing to accept 
payment in kind from abroad. This will serve 
only to impoverish our peoples, lower our stand- 
ard of living, and deplete our natural resources.” 

Regardless of how we look at the proposal 
calling for free trade, we can see that the total 
standard of living in this country will be raised 
if we get more foreign trade. The only way to 
get more trade is to lower the high protective 
tariffs that we now have and allow foreign na- 
tions to sell more here so that they can in turn 
buy more here. In this way, we will raise the 
American standard of living for all of the people. 

High protective tariffs interfere with the ef- 
fective use of American capital and labor. lf 
there is one thing that the American people pride 
themselves on, it is the effective use of their 
capital and labor supplies. We have developed 
our ability to pay high wages because we use our 
capital and labor much more effectively than 
any other nation. ‘ 

“Because we have modernized’ our mines and 
textile factories we are now able to outproduce 
the British in these two areas. At the same time 
we pay higher wages than they pay and the cost 
of the finished product is less. 

Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois has pointed 
out that the reason that we have developed our 
capital and labor to such high points of effici- 
ency is that we have within the United States the 
largest area in the world that is without protec- 
tive tariffs. If we had tariffs at every state bor- 
der, we could not develop our industry so that 
the area that can produce wool the most eco- 
nomically, produces wool and the area that can 
make shoes the most economically, makes shoes. 

When we have high protective tariffs, we con- 
tinue to protect industries that cannot make prod- 
ucts as economically as they can be made else- 
where. When these industries continue to have 
protection, there is no incentive for them to in- 
vest new capital and to use their labor efficiently. 
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Why modernize when the protective tariff 
will guarantee them a profit? This is exactly 
the same kind of reasoning that caused the textile 
mills of England to become antiquated and un- 
able to compete for world markets. This same 
thing can happen in the United States. If we 
continue to protect inefficiency, we will soon 


make all of our investors of capital and our 
managers of labor soft and unable to meet world 
competition. 

Negative Arguments 

It must be remembered that even though the 
arguments that have been presented in favor of 
the adoption of a policy of free trade among the 
nations friendly to the United States may ap- 
pear to be convincing, there are arguments 
against the proposal that are equally potent. 
Some negative arguments will be given below. 

We cannot adopt a system of free trade be- 
cause the nations of the world are not ready at 
this time for the adoption of such a policy. Be- 
fore we can hope to change to such a radical 
system as world free trade, all of the nations 
must take the time to understand the implications 
of the adoption of such a system. It is true that 
the nations of the world can understand a sys- 
tem of trade agreements between two or three 
nations, but they are not ready to undertake a 
system that will include all of the nations that 
are friendly to the United States. 

No country has complete free trade today, 
and no nation or its economists can explain just 
what will happen to the foreign trade of any na- 
tion that abruptly adopts free trade. Until there is 
a clear understanding of just what free trade will 
mean, we will be unable to adopt it. 

At the present time the nations of Europe are 
strongly isolationist when it comes to foreign 
trade. They have established a policy of eco- 
nomic nationalism, and they have a firm belief 
that their system of high tariffs is essential to 
their economic well being. They are firmly con- 
vinced that free trade will not assure them that 
they will be treated fairly in their dealings with 
other nations. 

Until such time that we are able to convince 
the peoples of all nations that they will actually 
benefit from free trade, we will not be able to 
establish the system on any large scale. 

Since the nations of the world do not under- 
stand free trade, and are afraid of the economic 
consequences of adopting such a system, we 
cannot hope to initiate a policy of free trade 
among the nations friendly to the United States. 
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It is one thing to argue that we should initiate 
such a policy, and still another to convince the 
nations who will have to join the system that it 
is a good thing. Since the nations of the world 
are not ready to adopt free trade at this time, 
we maintain that the time is not right to adopt 
the system of the affirmative. 

Many of the leading businessmen of the 
country are not in favor of the adoption of a 
policy of free trade among the nations friendly 
to the United States. Although the members of 
the affirmative will claim that we should not 
listen to the warnings of businessmen when deal- 
ing with the problem of free trade, because they 
may have a vested interest in maintaining protec- 
tive tariffs, we know that these leaders of busi- 
ness still have a great influence in this country. 
We also know that it is not fair for us to claim 
that just because they are businessmen that they 
do not have the best interest of the country at 
heart. 

Just as we would go to a doctor to discuss 
medical problems and a lawyer to get protection 
in a lawsuit, we also must go to businessmen 
when we discuss problems of the tariff. The 
affirmative have done just this when they quote 
Henry Ford as being in favor of free trade. We 
do not blame Mr. Ford for his stand because we 
feel that he is honest in his belief. After all he is 
the head of a giant industry that would greatly 
benefit from free trade. 

Free trade would allow foreign nations to sell 
in America and get the American dollars neces- 
sary to buy automobiles. On the other hand for- 
eign nations do not have the facilities to make 
enough cars cheaply enough to compete seriously 
with American automobile manufacturers. 

Now let us take the statements of a host of 
other American businessmen who are opposed 
to the adoption of a policy of free trade. John S. 
Coleman, head of the Burroughs Corporation, 
has been chairman of a committee that has 
studied this problem and although they have sug- 
gested many needed changes in the tariff legisla- 
tion of this country, they do not favor free trade. 

Leland I. Doan, President of the Dow Chem- 
ical Company, says, “I find myself firmly on the 
side of protection.” Clarence B. Randall, Chair- 
man of the Randall Commission, says, “Now I 
would be the first to argue that the policy of 
protection which this country has pursued for so 
long cannot be abandoned overnight in favor of 
free trade without gravely endangering our econ- 
omy. 
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Gwilym A. Price, President of Westinghouse 
Electric Company, says, “I am for low tariffs on 
a selective basis, not a whole-hog, universalist, 
across the board basis. I repeat, a selective 
basis.” 

We could go on to give the statements of 
many more leaders of American business against 
the adoption of free trade among the nations that 
are friendly to the United States. Lack of space 
keeps us from listing them. 

The thing that we wish to make clear is that 
although American businessmen may favor re- 
ductions in tariff rates, elimination of the red 
tape of customs offices and some drastic changes, 
they do not favor the plan of the affirmative, 
which is free trade. 

Rather, the average American business lead- 
er favors a change that can well be the basis for 
the negative side in this debate. They are in 
favor of changes in our tariff legislation, just as 
the negative is in favor of changes. They are 
not in favor of the adoption of free trade among 
the nations friendly to the United States. 

There are other ways to increase the im- 
portation of foreign made goods by the United 
States without the adoption of a policy of free 
trade among the nations friendly to the United 
States. We are interested in the method of at- 
tack that has been made by the affirmative in 
this debate. First, they have pointed out that it 
would be beneficial to both the United States and 
our allies if they could sell more goods in this 
country. With this we will agree. 

We cannot agree, however, with their conten- 
tion that the only way or the best way to increase 
the sale of foreign goods in the United States is 
the adoption of free trade. We feel that this 
desired objective of increased foreign trade can 
be secured in other ways. 

Last year both Ireland and Japan made im- 
portant moves to up the sale of their products in 
the United States. They opened sales promotion 
offices in the leading ports of this country. They 
have found that the business is here to be had if 
they will take the time and effort to secure it. 
The United States is already the world’s largest 
importing nation, and new methods of promoting 
the products of foreign countries will bring addi- 
tional results. 

A case in point showing how foreign nations 
can sell more goods in this country if they are 
willing to take the time and put forth the neces- 
sary effort is that of the present sale of foreign 
made bicycles. 
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It is a well-known fact that bicycles have been 
protected by a high tariff, but in spite of this 
fact, Great Britain and West Germany are sell- 
ing an increasing number of bicycles here. Last 
year 2,500,000 bicycles were sold in this country, 
an increase of 60% over 1935-1939. In that 
same year 500,000 or 23% of the total bicycles 
sold came from Great Britain and West Germany. 


Now let us take a closer look at the reason 
for this great increase in the sale of foreign bi- 
cycles in spite of the present high tariff of 30% 
ad valorem. American bicycles are manufactured 
by about 10 firms. Imported bicycles accounted 
for 1% of American sales from 1946 to 1949. 
In 1952, they accounted for 11% and in 1953, 
22%. 

For the first quarter of 1954, foreign made 
bicycles accounted for 41% of our sales. You 
may wonder why there is a need for free trade 
when foreign bicycles can make such heavy sales 
inroads in spite of a 30% tariff. 

The real reason why foreign made bicycles 
are selling so well is because they are meeting 
the demands of the American public. The Amer- 
ican made bicycle is a heavy machine with bal- 
loon tires and numerous gadgets. The foreign 
made bicycle is light by comparison, has hand 
brakes for front and back wheels instead of the 
coaster brake, and is much less tiring to ride. 
They also have a three speed mechanism that is 
popular. 


By making better products that the people 
want these foreign bicycle factories are captur- 
ing the American market without being sold at 
prices below those charged by American manu- 
facturers. 


We feel that if foreign manufacturers will 
develop products that are as good or better than 
the American product, and at the time increase 
their sales efforts in this country, they can 
capture the part of the American market that 
they need without the adoption of free trade. 

Foreign countries have protective tariffs that 
are higher than those charged by the United 
States. Our affirmative friends are arguing that 
we should be the nation to take the lead in 
establishing free trade among the nations of the 
world. When they make such a proposal, they 
are implying that American tariffs are now so 
high that they are oppressive to other nations. 
In fact, they are leading the audience to believe 
that we are really the only nation that has high 
tariffs. 





No implication could be farther from the 
truth. A study of the tariff rates of many of the 
nations who could be classed as friendly to the 
United States, are much higher than those col- 
lected by this country. Henry Hazlitt has pointed 
out that most foreign nations have more restric- 
tions on foreign trade than the United States. 
They have exchange controls, artificial currency 
valuations, import quotas, license requirements, 
and direct prohibitions on trade. 

In addition, the average tariff for the 15 
Western European nations is 13% on total im- 
ports, while in the United States the rate amounts 
to only 5% of the total imports. 

Even when tariff barriers are considered by 
themselves the restrictions of Western Europe on 
foreign trade are two and a half times as bad as 
in the United States. When we consider the 
many other types of restrictions that these friend- 
ly nations have placed on trade we can see that 
they are much more at fault than the United 
States. 

The only way that the United States can be 
assured of having strong basic industries in the 
event of war is through the maintenance of a 
protective tariff. At the very beginning of this 
argument, we must point out that there is a great 
difference between protecting infant industries 
and protecting basic industries. Back in the earl) 
1800's, we had protective tariffs in order to allow 
our infant industries to get established. If we 
had not had these protective tariffs, the better 
established industries of Europe, with their cheap 
labor supply, would have sold goods at a rate so 
cheap that our industries would never have 
gotten started. 

The maintenance of our basic industries in 
strong condition is an altogether different mat- 
ter. Most of these industries like steel, chemical 
materials, and munitions are strong industries 
that do not need much protection against foreign 
competition in the ordinary sense. The impor- 
tant thing is that they are basic to the nation in 
the event of war, and we must keep them from 
being weakened by foreign competition. 

Let us take a basic industry like the precision 
watch makers. While they make watches in 
peace time, they can rapidly be converted into 
makers of needed war machinery in the event of 
war. It would not be easy to develop precision 
machinery and skilled craftsmen in a hurry. 
Since this is true, it seems logical that we should 
maintain a healthy precision industry in this 
country for our own protection even though i 
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can be proved that Switzerland can make watches 
and sell them in this country more cheaply than 
we can produce them. 

Although we do not accuse the proponents of 
free trade of trying to weaken the productive 
capacity of the United States in the event of war, 
we do claim that they have not given this matter 
of protecting basic industries the proper consid- 
eration. We are not claiming that we are protect- 
ing struggling industries. We are claiming that 
we are protecting America by constantly keep- 
ing those industries that are basic to our national 
defense in a strong condition. 

Editor’s Note: This is the first of three articles on 
the national debate subject for the year by a well-known 


authority on debating. Next two articles will appear in 
subsequent issues of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES magazine. 


A Story-Book Costume 
Party 


CARRILEE SHIPPS 
Ottawa High School 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Characters from a story book were brought 
to life at a costume party sponsored this spring 
by the senior high Student Council of Ottawa, 
Kansas, High School, as the students donned 
colorful apparel to represent well-known _per- 
sonalities in comics, fairy tales, and so forth. 

The theme of the party was centered on a 
large book cover with the words, “Story Book” 
ir white letters on a red background. The re- 
mainder of the stage was occupied by the Swing 
Kings, the Ottawa High School dance band. 

The activities at the party began with a grand 
march, giving the judges an opportunity to view 
the costumes. 

The costume awarded the best-dressed girl 
prize could have come directly from the tulip 
fields of Holland. From head to toe she was 
completely Dutch with her yellow yarn wig, peas- 
ant skirt, and ruffled pantaloons. 

A chinaman received the best-dressed boy 
prize. Hiding demurely behind a dainty fan, he 
wore a blue silk kimono topped with a maroon 
lampshade resembling a typical Chinese hat. 

Four couples won the group prize by rep- 
resenting the king and queen of each suit 
from a deck of cards. Each costume consisted of 
a box upon which was painted an exact replica of 
the face card, a crown, red and black sleeves and 
trouser legs, and large red and black ruffles 
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around their necks. 

Other characters included an Indian princess, 
two cave women, four Arabian sheiks and their 
harems, a girl from the South Sea Islands, and 
Flash Gordon. The masculine members of the 
couples representing the 1870 period were 
dressed in cutaways, high silk hats, and carried 
canes. The girls wore typical dresses, cameos, 
and ostrich-plumed hats. 

One of the most unusual couples was “Dig- 


ger” O'Dell pulling a “body” in a wagon. The 
boy carried a sign which read, “I couldn’t find a 
date so I dug up this.” 

In the spirit of the party, the refreshments 
were also different. As a surprise, the food com- 
mittee served soft ice cream sundaes and cookies. 

The success of the party was attributed to the 
fact that the dances, program, and refreshment 
stand closely followed a carefully planned sched- 
ule. 


Excellent participation and learning are realized when units introduced into 
teaching are presented and promoted in an interesting and realistic manner. 


Let’s Look Into The Heavens 


UNIT WORKS OUT so wonderfully and 

easily at times that you get to wondering 

what in the world you as a teacher were 
doing there. Such a unit was this. From begin- 
ning to end everything seemed to mesh just right. 
A question would arise and be taken care of be- 
fore it could really become too great a problem. 
The use of the pinwheel, research reports, tape 
recorder, and yes, even the Planetarium idea 
were all brought forth by the class group. 

Our sixth grade class was embarking upon 
the study of the heavens; and so immediately 
preceding the unit, the class and myself began a 
pre-exploration of the best way to approach this 
new unit. Several plans were suggested by the 
children. 

During this time our motivation began to rise 
steadily as we began to realize the vastness and 
interest of the subject. One of the plans sug- 
gested was to put on our own Planetarium show. 
Since all of us were not familiar with what a 
Planetarium show was like, | asked the person 
who suggested it to describe exactly what a 
planetarium show was about. 

We were told by the several children who had 
visited a Planetarium that they went into a cir- 
cular auditorium that was darkened, and before 
their very eyes the heavens with all the planets, 
constellations, moons, asteroids and what not 
were shown to them and discussed as if they 
themselves were part of the heavens. 

The class lost no time in deciding that they, 
too, wanted to put on their own Searingtown 
(name of our school) Planetarium show. Who 
would be the audience? Why—they would in- 
vite the other classes in to witness the extrava- 
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ganza and they would invite their parents and 
other guests to attend the final show. It sounded 
very interesting, but a bit impractical in a class- 
room. 

Where were we going to put the planets? 
Where were we going to suspend them and a host 
of other problems began to appear on the hori- 
zon. 

However, after some discussion, we decided 
that if we would erect a wheel from which pro- 
truded six spokes, we could then suspend the hub 
of the wheel from the middle of the ceiling and 
even make the planets revolve by turning the 
hub. We could even rotate the planets by hang- 
ing them on strings and turning the planets. 

Our excitement at this time was indeed at 
high pitch. These larger concepts of rotating and 
revolving were common terms to the class; and 
ones that they were pleased to learn were actual- 
ly going to be shown and demonstrated for a 
change, instead of being talked about. 

However, we still had the problem of that 
immense hub and six spokes. We realized our 
limitations in that we could not construct such 
an immense pinwheel. I suggested if we had all 
the dimensions drawn, the shape and other things 
necessary for its construction, we might get 
some one of our parents to construct it for us. 

They thought this a workable possibility and 
so I met with five children during lunch period 
who were interested in the construction phase of 
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it, to map out its blueprint. This blueprint was 
accomplished without any difficulty. They then 
brought ‘t back to the class. The plans were gone 
over in group discussion and some slight changes 
were made. 

They then set about looking for some parent 
to do the construction. We wrote letters to our 
parents telling them of our plans and the reason 
we were going to them for help. Sure enough, 
one of our parents, an engineer by profession, 
carpenter by hobby, promised to do the job for 
us. 

Well, within one week he brought in the hub 
and spokes—exactly according to our blueprint, 
with some improvements along the way. 

Meanwhile the class had not been idle. A 
group had started constructing the planets, com- 
ets, asteroids and moons, and other heavenly 
bodies. 

The planets 
proved to be no 
trouble at all. We 
would blow up a 

balloon according to 
proper planet size 
proportion which 
we had scaled down 
to fit our hub and 
spokes; and _ then 
covered it with pa- 
pier maché. When it dried we could burst the 
balloon and thus have a perfect planet. It would 
then be turned over to our art group for color- 


ing. 


The Heavens above us 


During this time it had been suggested that 
we visit the Hayden Planetarium for ideas and 
background. Living in the metropolitan area we 
could make the trip; but all in all I am sure the 
trip is not necessary to the unit’s success, and if 
anything, it might better come as a culminating 
experience rather than a research expedition. 
I feel that being deprived of visiting the Plane- 
tarium might even lend to more initial creative- 
ness on the part of a group wishing to do this 
unit. 


The one thing we did take away from the 
Hayden Planetarium was to plan our show 
around a theme. Since we were doing this near 
Christmas time we decided to use the Christmas 
heavens visible around our latitude and longi- 
tude that time of year as our theme. The chil- 
dren titled their show, “A Look into the Heavens 
at Christmas Time.” 
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While the construction was going on, our 
study and research continued. Every child in 
the class had picked some thing about the heav- 
ens to do some research upon and to write up 
as a report, ready to be read to the class at a 
certain deadline. 

One complete period had been spent in decid- 
ing what things should be reported. Naturally, 
since this was going to be a program for the 
other classes in the school the children had 
decided to introduce and explain our galaxy, the 
solar system, and the constellations visible at 
Christmas time. When this was completed it was 
hung above the hub. It really added to the solar 
system giving it depth and meaning, as well as 
giving a finishing touch. 

We had a pro- 
duction group that 
was responsible for 
putting all the re- 
ports into 
form and sequence. 
This group had de- 
cided to put the en- 
tire show on the 
tape recorder and 
then play it back in 
a darkened room with someone using a flashlight 
to point out the heavenly bodies during the dis- 
cussion. Unfortunately, our room could not be 
darkened sufficiently for a flashlight to be used 
so a member of the class pointed out the bodies 
with a pointer; as the recording progressed. 

Our production group added some introduc- 
tory highlights by including other topics in our 
discussions such as famous men in astronomy, 
the invention of the telescope, famous observa- 
tories, how the constellations were named, and 
our geographical location in the world and in 
the heaven. 


some 


We’re recording 


The main portion of the program was based 
on the research reports by the group on such 
things as the sun, the planets, stars, comets, 
moons, meteors, meteorites, and asteroids. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the planet earth 
and its pldce and relationship in the heaven to 
us as individuals living on earth. 

The running time on the tape recorder was 
67 minutes which included a general introduc- 
tion, of invitation, and going over some common 
terms, to present a background for the later 
more fuller reports. 

Each class from the third grade on was in- 
vited in to see and hear our program. The visit- 
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ing children enjoyed it immensely and I feel 
our sixth grade gained a wonderful, worthwhile 
experience, and thrill. They were especially 
proud when their parents and guests attended a 
special performance. The parents were amazed 
at the amount of technical knowledge displayed 
and reported upon. Many commented on the pro- 
fessional job turned out and more than one made 
some comment as to how close it approached the 


real thing. Their enthusiasm delighted the chil- 
dren. 

I definitely felt that we touched upon every 
skill imaginable in this unit. Not only was this 
academic aspect accomplished, but the class 
worked as a complete social unit, sharing, help- 
ing, and guiding each other towards completion 
of their common goals in presenting “A Look 
into the Heavens at Christmas Time.” 


The success of all-important student activities and organizations depends to 
a great extent upon the capability, training, and interest of the faculty sponsor. 


A Letter To New Faeulty Advisers 


Dear Teacher: 

So you've accepted appointment as a club 
adviser for this coming school year? Congratu- 
lations! You’re going to learn a lot more about 
high school students—their desires, enthusiasms, 
and prejudices—working with them more in- 
formally than is ever possible in a regular class- 
room situation. You'll discover there are ways 
to direct their super-abundant adolescent energies 
without seeming to push them toward a teacher- 
selected goal. You'll find countless satisfactions 
in conferences with student officers, in meetings 
where something was really accomplished, in 
events so successfully staged that the comment is 
spontaneous, “Gee, we had a ‘swell’ time!” 

You're wondering just what this business of 
being an adviser is going to involve? In this 
letter we are going to try to include all the in- 
formation necessary for you to act as a success- 
ful club adviser. There will be some things that 
we'll neglect to set down. Please don’t be afraid 
to come around and ask questions. On the other 
hand, it may seem to you that there are a lot 
of rules and regulations. Possibly there are, 
but our feeling is that in a large high school such 
as ours, uniformity is necessary in order that 
each club—and more important, each individual 
student—may have fair and equal treatment. 

I. Aims 

The activity program in our high school aims 
to provide all students with educational situa- 
tions that they ordinarily cannot have in the 
usual classroom. Among these learnings are: 

a. How to initiate, plan, and carry through 
a social event, a money-raising activity, a com- 
munity-service project, or some other organized 
objective. 
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b. How to work with others in a life-like 
social situation. 

c. How to act as the leader of a group your 
own age. This includes presiding over and re- 
cording meetings, handling finances, and carry- 
ing out committee assignments. 

d. Acquaintance with new interests and hob- 
bies, leading even to vocational choices. 

e. Practice in the unselfish giving of time, 
money, and energy to your club, school, or com- 
munity. 

II. Duties 

a. To attend all meetings of the club or stu- 
dent organization of which he is the adviser. 

b. To confer with student officers and com- 
mittees, advising them—but encouraging student 
initiative and planning. 

c. To attend all meetings of the Clubs Coun- 
cil, and also to insure the attendance of the stu- 
dent president of the organization. Action will 
be taken regarding any group only when the fac- 
ulty adviser and president are there. 

d. To consult with the Director of Student 
Activities as to the progress of the club and of 
any special events that may be scheduled. 

Ill. Meetings 

Regular club meetings must be held at the 
times indicated in the schedule of club meetings 
approved by the Principal and published in the 
Student Handbook. Otherwise, conflicts arise 
with scheduled meetings of other clubs. Meetings 
are ordinarily held twice each month; for ex- 
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ample, on the first and third Tuesday of the 
calendar month, according to an interpretation 
established by Clubs Council. 

The faculty adviser should arrange his after- 
school schedule so as to be present at every meet- 
ing of the club. No meetings may be held with- 
out a faculty adviser present. This is essential 
in order that the school may be legally protected, 
as well as to make available to the students the 
advice, when requested, of an older person. 

It is urged that the president use proper 
parliamentary procedure in conducting the meet- 
ings. Here is one obvious way in which clubs 
may be directly educational. If the club presi- 
dent is ignorant or careless in using the correct 
rules of order, the adviser should confer with 
him privately and suggest the study and ap- 
plication of parliamentary rules. Members of 
the club may need to be reminded occasionally 
of their responsibilities in the proper conduct of 
a meeting. 

Special meetings may be called only with the 
prior approval of the Clubs Council, or in an 
emergency, the Director of Student Activities. 
Such occasions, it is expected, will be extremely 
infrequent. A well-planned year’s program will 
eliminate the necessity for such meetings. 


VI. Dances 


The major dances of the year are those spon- 
sored by the boys’ Congress, the girls’ Legislative 
Assembly, and the Junior and Senior Classes. 
Other organizations sometimes put on informal 
dances. 

Whenever any organization decides to spon- 
sor such an affair, the decision must be made in 
a regular meeting of the group, by favorable 
vote on a properly made motion. 

It is more efficient for most of the planning 
to be placed in the hands of a capable committee. 
Here again is an opportunity for the adviser to 
confer with the president as to good members to 
work on the committee. Caution him that ask- 
ing for volunteers is an easy way, but often 
disastrous. The committee will need to meet 
with the president and adviser. Date, place, 
time, ticket price, orchestra, and general theme 
are usually tentatively fixed and then recom- 
mended to the entire club for their approval. 

Events sponsored by a school organization 
are held in the school, or in another school with- 
in the city. If a school building is to be used 
after 4:30 in the afternoon, a permit for the use 
of the school building must be secured from the 
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high school office, filled out, signed by the neces- 
sary officials, and filed with the Secretary of the 
Board of Education as early in the school year 
as possible, 

Chaperons should include both faculty and 
parents. Written invitations to chaperons, when 
the list has been approved by the faculty adviser 
and the Director of Student Activities, should be 
mailed at least two weeks before the day of the 
activity. 

It is usually advisable that the club treasury 
show a balance adequate to take care of the 
major expense (orchestra, decorations) before a 
club undertake such a major enterprise as a 
dance. 

The orchestra contract is not valid unless it 
is approved and signed by the high school prin- 
cipal. 

Decorations need to be kept as simple as 
possible; otherwise too much time is required 
before the dance, to arrange them. The presence 
of the faculty adviser is required throughout the 
time of decorating, as well as throughout the 
dance itself, and the clean-up period afterward. 

Tickets should be numbered and a record 
kept of the tickets issued to each sales person. 
Every one selling tickets should turn in the prop- 
er amount of money or the proper number of un- 
sold tickets. Regulations require that all school 
club finances must balance. 

It has been a custom of long standing at all 
of our high school affairs for the officers of the 
club to initiate a receiving line at some time dur- 
ing a formal dance, and to see that those present 
meet and greet the chaperons. 

Unless a special committee is charged with 
the responsibility for the clean-up, the chances 
are that such work will have to be done by those 
few people in general charge of the event. The 
clean-up should be arranged at a time satisfac- 
tory to those in charge of the building. Affairs 
held on Saturday night must be cleaned up after 
the event is over, since there is no janitorial 
service on Sunday. Provision must be made in 
advance for the trucking of any necessary furni- 
ture to and from the event. 

It is suggested that the committee in charge 
of a dance consult with the Director of Student 
Activities early in the school year. 


V. Posters 


The use of posters in the corridors of our ‘ 
school is strictly limited. Not more than four 
posters may be put up for any one event, and no 
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poster may be larger that two feet by.three feet. 
All posters must bear the stamp of approval of 
the Office of Student Activities. The students 
who put up the posters should be cautioned of 
their responsibility for taking them down neatly 
when the event is over. 


VI. Displays 

Any or all school clubs may use the south 
bulletin board in the library for displays show- 
ing their interests. Please let the librarian know 
about your plans at least two weeks in advance. 
VII. Finances 


The Board of Education is charged with the 
responsibility not only for public school funds 
(from state aid and tax receipts and tuition fees) 
but also for all other “internal” accounts, such 
as cafeteria receipts, school store money, and stu- 
dent activities funds. New York State auditors 
make periodic visits and inspect all these ac- 
counts. School student treasurer’s books must 
agree with the faculty treasurer’s books, which 
must in turn balance with the control account 
kept by the Financial Secretary of the Board of 
Education. 

The following regulations are intended to 
insure our own security, as well as that of the 
Board of Education: 

a. Receipts 

Whenever any club or other student organi- 
zation collects money, for any purpose whatso- 
ever, and does not immediately therewith trans- 
fer something of value (e.g. ticket, candy, sta- 
tionery) a receipt should be made out by the 
person receiving the money, who should sign it 
and give it to the person paying him the money. 
Such situations should include class dues, ad- 
vance payments for stationery, school publica- 
tions, etc. 


Whenever any club or other student organi- 
zation collects money, that money should be 
turned over the same day to the Financial Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, who will issue 
him a receipt for it. In case the person turning 
over the money is not the treasurer of the or- 
ganization, this receipt should be given immedi- 
ately to that treasurer. The treasurer should have 
all receipts and expenditures entered in his 
treasurer's book at all times, since they are al- 
ways subject to inspection both by local and state 
school authorities. He must keep the copies of 
these receipts (deposit slips) throughout the 
school year and turn them over to the faculty 
adviser in June. 
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Regulations adopted by Clubs Council call 
for “a report of each major activity.” This 
means that following a dance, candy sale, or 
other money-making event the treasurer should 
secure from the Office of Student Activities a 
Report Form, fill it out, and return it to that 
office. 

b. Expenditures 

The most important fact to keep in mind here 
is that purchase orders must be made out before 
material, busses, or other service is ordered. 
Payment of bills contracted for in any other way 
will not be made. The following procedure for 
spending money in student organizations has 
been set up by the school authorities and must be 
adhered to: 

1. Club votes to spend money. 

2. Club treasurer comes to Director of Stu- 
dent Activities, who makes out the order. 

3. Club adviser, director of activities, and 
principal sign the order. 

4. If material is to be purchased from busi- 
ness houses, student may take vendor’s copy of 
the order to the merchant, who keeps his copy, 
delivers the material to the student, and sends a 
bill to the director of activities. 

5. If order is to be mailed, this is done in the 
Office of Activities, and the bill is still sent there. 

6. The director of activities sends the bill 
and Copy 2 of the order to the faculty treasurer 
of student activities, who signs it, certifying the 
club has that amount in its treasury, and sends 
it with the bill to the Financial Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

7. The Financial Secretary writes the check, 
keeps one copy of the check, sends one copy to 
the faculty treasurer, and sends the check, with 
its bottom half (remittance advice) attached, to 
the director of activities. 

8. The director of activities detaches the re- 
mittance advice, which he sends to the student 
treasurer of the organization, and mails the 
check in payment. 


9. The student treasurer makes the entry in 
his treasurer’s book, and retains the remittance 
advice as evidence until the end of the school 
year, when he turns it over to the faculty adviser. 

In the event that an organization’s committee 
needs to spend small amounts of money in sev- 
eral places, a petty fund is set up, in much the 
same way, but Steps 4 and 5 are omitted. On a 
blank provided by the Office of Student Activi- 
ties, a record is kept of each expenditure from 
this petty fund. Before any further petty fund 
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can be issued, the record of expenditures must 
be presented to the faculty treasurer of student 
activities, signed by the faculty adviser of the 
club. The amount of any one petty fund is 
limited to five dollars. 

It is urged that every club set up a proposed 
budget for the year, listing anticipated receipts 
and expenditures. Here is another opportunity 
to achieve one of the aims of student activities, 
the experience of planning ahead of a group’s 
activities. 

All club advisers should insist upon com- 
pliance with these financial regulations. Check 
frequently with your student treasurers to make 
sure that the club finances are in proper order. 
We must not fail to take advantage of this op- 
portunity for training students in good business 
procedures. 


VIII. Elections 

Most club elections take place in May preced- 
ing the school year during which the officers will 
serve, following the Student Council and Senior 
and Junior Class elections. This order gives pre- 
cedence to what are usually considered the out- 
standing elective honors for students and elim- 
inates re-elections in the event a student is 
elected to one office and then to another one ke 


considers more desirable, since office-holding is 


limited. (See below) NO CLUB OR OTHER 
STUDENT ORGANIZATION ELECTIONS 
MAY BE HELD UNTIL AFTER THE ELEC- 
TION OF STUDENT COUNCIL OFFICERS 
AND SENIOR AND JUNIOR CLASS OF- 
FICERS. 

Office-holding is limited as follows: 

1. A major office is any office of Junior 
Class, Senior Class, Student Council, Legislative, 
Congress, Yearbook, or Tattler. 

2. A minor office is any office of a club 
which is not major. 

3. Sports offices are not included in this 
plan. 

1. If a person is president of one minor club 
he may hold only one other office, which must 
be minor and not a presidency. 

5. A person may hold three minor offices if 
none are presidencies, and may hold no other 
major or minor offices. 

6. A person may hold one major and one 
minor office, which may not be a presidency. 

Some clubs prefer to hold their elections in 
the fall, thus taking advantage of the fact that 
some clubs which have been active one year die 
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out with the advent of a new school year and 
a change in student population. After all, if 
these are to be genuine student activities they 
should exist only as long as there is student in- 
terest in them. 


IX. /nitiations 

Because of events which made such a ruling 
necessary, it has been the policy for years to 
have initiations entirely confined to club meet- 
ings and to the usual meeting place—no part 
of the initiation taking place during school hours. 
It is also necessary that no initiation include 
events which might cause damage to property or 
physical harm or embarrassment to _ initiates. 
Plans for every initiation should be approved by 
the faculty adviser and submitted to the Office 
of Student Activities at least one week in ad- 
vance of the date of initiation. 


X. Use of Rooms 

Clubs with small memberships customarily 
use the classroom of the faculty adviser. Groups 
desiring to use the Activities Room should re- 
serve it by signing up on the chart provided for 
that purpose on the bulletin board in that room. 
If your organization wishes to use either the 
Auditorium or Room 102, an officer should sign 
up for the proper room with the Secretary in 
the High School Office. Reservations for the 
BAFTHSO (booth across from the High School 
Office) for candy sales, ticket sales, and so forth 
should likewise be made with the Secretary. in 


the High School Office. 


XI. Sound System Announcements 


News of school activities is broadcast over - 
the school sound system every morning during 


‘the homeroom period. Club officers who wish 


notices read should TYPE them on the regular 
announcement blanks, which may be secured in 
the High School Office, and should have them 
signed by the club adviser. Such notices should 
be placed in the principal’s box in the High 
School Office by 3:30 the afternoon preceding 
the date on which the notice is to be broadcast. 
Those notices received in the morning will be 
broadcast the following day. 


XII. Evaluation 


How can we measure the success of an activi- 
ty? In contrast to regular classes, we give no 
examinations, pass or fail no students. Yet there 
is no doubt that some activities are more suc- 
cessful than others, and that some years an ac- 
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tivity is more successful than it is others. Among 
the criteria that have been suggested for measur- 
ing the success of an activity are these: growth in 
membership, attendance and participation at 
meetings, enthusiasm and success with special 
events, contribution of the club to school and 
community betterment, and year-after-year en- 
durance of the organization. 

Each year in the spring we ask each club to 
submit an annual report to the May meeting of 
Clubs Council. If this summary is approached 
properly, it can be made the basis of an actual 
student judgment of their own club, and will be 


of definite educational advantage to all those 
participating in this evaluative report. I urge 
each club to give this final summary some care- 
ful thought. 

Well, adviser, that just about covers it. | 
hope this letter will help to smooth out some of 
the wrinkles in your club’s operation this year. 
I know you will enjoy the informal work with 
students which club advisership affords. Best 
wishes for a most successful year. 

Most sincerely, 
Your Director of Student 
Activities 


Activities and clubs should be an integrated part of the school schedule — 
definite democratic procedure should be utilized in assigning group sponsors. 


Administration of Extracurricular 
Activities In Some Missouri High Schools 


CHOOLS IN MISSOURI are classified ac- 
cording to definitely established criteria. In 
general there are four classifications AAA, 

AA, A and Unclassified. Without an extended dis- 
cussion of the criteria, it is probably fair to state 
that those schools which receive higher classifica- 
tions have better educational programs; and 
probably can afford more highly trained staffs. 
Also, these schools are the larger institutions 
having greater enrollments, greater variety of 
offerings, and more of the specialized personnel. 

This study included all the schools in the 

AAA and AA classifications on the premise that 
they would be representative of the schools in 
which the better practices would be found. 
Whether these practices are the best that could 
be utilized is a moot question. But it has been 
observed that many of the smaller schools imitate 
the larger in terms of offerings and practices. 
For this reason it is probable, also, that the 
smaller schools will look to the data here dis- 
cussed for some implications for their own pro- 
grams. 


There were ninety-four AAA schools and 
fifty-two AA schools involved in this study. A 
questionnaire was sent to all of them. Of the 
146 schools, ninety-two sent complete returns, 


yielding a 63 per cent coverage. It is safe to say . 


that these schools represent the best high schools 
in the State of Missouri. There were a few dif- 
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ferences as between the AAA and AA schools. 
These are noted in the following discussion. 

The first question was concerned with the 
selection of the faculty sponsor. It is rather clear 
that the sponsor is appointed by the administra- 
tion. Cooperative appointments of various types 
are, in the aggregate, the most popular methods. 
But when cooperation is broken down into levels 
of participation, it becomes evident that schools 
do not use the more cooperative methods in 
which all persons who are affected participate in 
selection. Table I contains the data for this 
question. 

The data in Table I suggest that more demo- 
cratic methods could and should be employed by 
schools in the selection of sponsors. It would 
seem that smaller schools are slightly more auto- 
cratic in the practice of appointing sponsors. 
Student choice of faculty sponsor may not be 
democratic either, so actually, about half of the 
schools use a democratic approach to this ad- 
ministrative problem. 

Faculty choice seems to get poor considera- 
tion. There may, however, be good reasons for 








TABLE I 


Methods of Selecting Faculty Sponsors 





Total : 
% Schools % 


AAA AA 
Schools _% __ Schools _ 
Administrative 
appointment 22 33.0 13 50.0 35 38.0 
Faculty choice and 
administrative 
appointment 14 
Faculty-student choice 
and administrative 
appointment 13 19.7 
Faculty-student 
choice Y 13.7 
Faculty choice ; 3.0 
Student choice . 3.0 : 
No answer 6.1 


21.2 : o 17 


100.0 


Totals 66 100.0 26 100.0 92 





this. Teachers may consider the extracurricular 
load as a nuisance. With heavy pupil loads, 
extra hours of work, in-service training pro- 
grams, and what not, teachers would prefer to be 
assigned on the basis that extracurricular activi- 
ties represent a chore, and they would rather not 
express a willingness to take them on. But, con- 
versely, may it not be that activity sponsoring is 
the result of some administrative pressure? 

Often, new teachers do not know what activi- 
ties they will sponsor, nor what activities are pro- 
vided. Perhaps they feel the problem of adjust- 
ment to a new career and a new job is difficult 
enough so that they do not welcome additional 
assignments. At any rate, there is room for im- 
provement in the methods of assigning sponsors 
to activities. 

A second problem was that of extra pay for 
extra work. From Table II it seems reasonable 
to conclude that most schools do not pay extra 
for sponsoring the activities. 





TABLE II 


Practices Concerning Extra Pay 


Total 
Schools  % 


AAA 

Schools —_% 
No extra pay 4 71 20 76 67 72 
Extra pay iE 20 6 24 19 20 
Coach only 5 0 0 3 | 
No answer 5 0 0 3 4 


AA 
Schools % 


1. 
. 4. i 
100.0 26 100 92 


Totals 66 100 





Apparently the size of the school, or the clas- 
sification, makes little difference with regard to 
the practice on extra pay. It is interesting to 
note that three schools in the AAA classification 
pay extra only for athletic coaching. The criti- 
cism that only athletics as an extracurricular ac- 
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tivity merits extra pay is gradually being elim- 
inated. It does seem to the reader of these data 
that the practice of paying for sponsoring ac- 
tivities is slowly emerging. Some of the data in 
succeeding tables will support this statement. 
As the data stand, nearly three-fourths of the 
schools surveyed do not pay extra for the extra- 
curricular work. Also, there is little difference 
between the two types of schools in their prac- 
tices. 

A third practice investigated was that of 
allowing released time for sponsoring activities. 
Table III contains these data. 





TABLE III 


Released Time for Sponsors 





AAA AA 
Schools % Schools % 


No released time 44 66 14 53 58 63 
Released time 19 29 1] 42 30 32.6 
No answers 3. 5 ] 5 4 44 


Totals 66 100.0 26 100.0 


Total 
Schools %_ 





100.0 92 





There is some agreement in regard to the 
practice of using released time for sponsoring. 
A majority of the schools do not use the practice. 
However, more AA schools than AAA schools 
utilize the released time method of sponsoring 
activities. In effect this amounts to paying for 
the service of sponsoring except that the sponsor 
does not get more salary. 

There may be several reasons for the released 
time practice. If transportation of pupils is a 
factor, then it is clear that some of the activities 
must be given within the school day. Since 
some of the AA schools are in the rural areas, 
more of the students may be needed at home for 
helping with the work. Again, it is necessary 
that the activities be given some place in the 
school day if these pupils are to benefit from 
them. 

Administrative recognition of the activity 
program becomes evident when the figures of 
these two tables are studied. Thirty per cent of 
the schools grant released time, and 20 per cent 
pay extra for this work. It would appear that in 
about half of the schools surveyed there is some 
practice of allowing time or for sponsoring or 
granting some extra pay. 

The fourth question was in the area of edu- 
cational theory, or opinion. Should the business 
of sponsoring the activities be considered as a 
part of the teacher’s regular load? Table IV 
shows the data with regard to the responses to 
this question. 
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TABLE IV 
Extracurricular Sponsoring as a 
Part of the Regular Teaching Load 





AAA AA 
Schools % Schools % 


Total 
Schools % 





Should be part 

of the load 56 
Should not be 

part of load 10.6 2 8 9 9.8 
No answer : 4.6 0 0 3 1.2 


Totals 66 100.0 


84.8 24 92 82 89 


100.0 26 100.0 92 





Kighty-nine per cent of the administrators 
responding indicated that sponsoring of the ac- 
tivities should be part of the regular teaching 
load. In practice this idea is not prevalent. 
Above it was noted half of the schools recognized 
sponsoring either in extra pay or released time. 

The question arises whether administrators 
are realistic with regard to teacher load. With 
increased class size, the demand for more teach- 
er-pupil contact hours, more teacher guidance, it 
does not appear to be reasonable to ask teachers 
to accept additional burdens. However, it is 
possible ihat the administrators thought in terms 
of placing the activities on the school day. This 
will require released time. However, 63 per cent 
of the schools do not use the released time prac- 
tice. (See Table III.) This forces the conclu- 
sion that sponsoring is to be on the teacher’s 
time. 

All of this indicates some confused thinking 
in the field of extracurricular activities. Per- 
haps a summer workshop or an inservice educa- 
tion program would help to clarify the schools’ 
philosophies and improve the activity programs. 





TABLE V 
Scheduling The Activities 


Total 
_% __Schools _% 


AAA AA 
___Schools__% __ Schools 


On school time 45 68.1 21 81 66 7. 
Not on school 
time 14 
Limited school 
time 0 0.0 4 15.4 4 4.35 
Undecided a 4.6 0 0.0 3 3.25 
No answer 4 ‘ 0 0.0 4 4.35 


Totals 66 100.0 26 100.0 92 100.00 


21.2 ] 3.6 15 16.15 





Most of the administrators (72 per cent) 
believed the activities should be conducted on 
school time. Just how this will be worked out is 
not immediately clear. Schools generally do not 
permit released time for sponsoring activities, 
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(see Table III) and administrators think spon- 
soring should be part of the teaching load (see 
Table IV). 

How activities will be given on school time 
under these conditions is an administrative prob- 
lem. It was shown by Tompkins! that larger 
high schools tend not to have activity periods on 
school time. Here then, is a good example of 
the disparity between theory and practice in 
education. 

A few concluding statements may assist the 
reader to recall the data more readily. In the 
first place, data collected show that in the mat- 
ter of appointment of sponsors, the method is 
still rather autocratic. Twice as many schools 
use the administrative appointment procedure 
than use the cooperative procedures listed. Still 
fewer schools, it was found, involved the stu- 
dent in the choice of a sponsor. 

Generally, schools do not pay extra for extra- 
curricular sponsoring, but it was found that in 
23 per cent of the schools there is the practice of 
paying extra. It would seem a good guess that 
the extra pay policy is slowly becoming a reality. 

It is somewhat surprising to note that in over 
32 per cent of the schools studied, there is use 
made of released time for sponsoring activities. 
Nevertheless, 63 per cent of the schools do not 
use this policy. Further study might reveal some 
novel practices and innovations in these schools. 

Eighty-nine per cent of the administrators 
thought that sponsoring activities should be part 
of the regular teaching load. Seventy-two per 
cent of the administrators thought the activities 
should be given on school time. These two ideas 
add up to fine policy, except that it appears that 
the activities are to be added to the regular 
teaching assignment. This practice would be un- 
wise from various points of view. 

If the activities are good for some students, 
it will be difficult to argue that they are not good 
for all. If activities are a desirable part of the 
school program they deserve some school time. 
If the activities are to be really vital in the 
youngster’s life, then they (the activities) must 
not be considered an “extra” in the teacher’s 
load. To do so would defeat the purpose of the 
activities. 

And, finally, if the activities are to serve as a 
laboratory for democratic living, then democ- 
racy must start with the appointment of the 


sponsor. 


1. Tompkins, Ellsworth, The Activity Period in Public High 
Schools. U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1951, No. 19 
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School assembly programs can be extremely valuable in training students in 
everyday life as well as informational and entertaining if properly presented. 


Evaluating Assembly Programs 


VERY SCHOOL is interested in sponsoring 
assembly programs that are interesting and 
well-received by both the students and the 

faculty. There is nothing more discouraging to 
the administration or the sponsor of the pro- 
gram than when the program is acclaimed with 
catcalls or boos by the students. Many times 
we have heard student bodies warned with the 
threat, “No more assemblies until you learn to 
control yourself and display the proper respect 
and attitude.” Yet, on the other hand we have 
visited schools where the students were most at- 
tentive and exhibited the greatest traits of cour- 
tesy and respect. 

Why the difference in the reaction of students 
and faculty in various Frankly, a 
great deal of the answer lies in the proper plan- 
ning and organization of each assembly program 
and the over-all planning for the year. Just as 
the classroom teacher organizes and plans her 
classroom activities for one period or the entire 
year the same should apply when a school plans 
the assembly program. 


schools? 


If a school is interested in improving its pro- 
grams for the next year, it is well for them to 
evaluate the assembly programs that were pre- 
sented the past year. The best time to evaluate 
the results of the assembly program is near the 
close of the school term. The writer suggests 
that a committee of teachers and students be ap- 
pointed to act as the assembly evaluating com- 
mittee. The following criteria can be used to 
evaluate the assembly programs as a basis for 
improving them. 

1. Did the programs meet a wide variety of needs 
and interests of the pupils? This pertains to musical 
and dramatic activities, student talent displays, debates, 
forums, panel discussions, etc. 

2. Were the programs presented largely by the 
students or organizations? 

3. Were the students provided an opportunity to 
preside? In other words was a student in charge of the 
opening exercises, announcements, etc; or was it prin- 
cipal or faculty dominated? 

4. Was opportunity provided in the programs for 
audience participation through such means as group 
singing, open discussions, stunts? 

5. Did many different students participate rather 
than the usual same few and outstanding ones as fre- 
quently occurs in many schools? 

6. Were the programs well-planned and_ well-re- 
hearsed so as to eliminate unnecessary letdowns or 
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awkward silence such as not knowing one’s lines or as- 
signments? 

7. Did the assembly begin on time and end on 
time? 

8. Were the programs free-flowing with few inter- 
ruptions, delays, and waste of time? 

9. Did the programs have educational, inspiration- 
al, or educational value? 

10. Were certain programs dedicated to special 
events like holidays, dates of national importance, stu- 
dent achievement recognitions, pep meetings, and stu- 
dent government affairs? 

11. Were outside sources utilized such as speakers, 
demonstrations, motion pictures, lyceums? 

12. Was the general behavior and attitude of the 
student audience on the whole exemplary? In which 
program were they not? 

13. Did the students have a part in planning the 
programs or get an opportunity to express their inter- 
ests? 

14. Were the faculty members given a yoice in 
selecting or recommending dates for presenting the par- 
ticular program for which they were responsible? 

15. Was a regular assembly schedule prepared list- 
ing the dates and sponsors for each program for the 
year? 

16. Were the students given an opportunity to rate 
the assembly program? 

17. Was a record kept on file of each program pre- 
sented with general comments on the audience and fac- 
ulty reactions? 

The writer believes that schools when or- 
ganizing and planning their assembly program 
for the year should try using the criteria de- 
scribed above as a guide. It will give them val- 
uable information and help, which should result 
in a marked improvement in their over-all as- 


sembly program. 

Most of the criteria mentioned can also be 
used to evaluate each individual program. It is 
suggested that a school should rate their pro- 
grams frequently for at least a year as an ex- 
periment for improving assemblies. In later years 
the program could be rated occasionally as a 
continuous check on the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram in general. 

It is deemed very advisable that whenever 
possible that a faculty-student committee be ap- 
pointed to do general planning of assembly pro- 
grams for the year. It is recommended that a 
member of the music department be one of the 
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members on the assembly committee. It is also 
recommended that one faculty member be re- 
sponsible for the coordination of assembly pro- 
grams to insure continuity, appropriateness, and 
quality. 

It is generally conceived and conceded that 


if a sincere effort is made to follow the approach 
suggested above schools should find a decided 
improvement in their assembly programs. They 
will be more appealing, interesting, and free 
from boos, catcalls, and disinterest on the part 
of students and faculty. 


The fundamentals of interviewing, writing, make-up, printing, et cetera for 
a school newspaper can be developed by means of the Wall Newspaper. 


The Wall Newspaper 


NE WRITER in the field of extracurricular 
activities speaks of a “posted” paper. He 
states: 


One form of the “posted” paper is that in 
which the news is placed on the blackboard 
before the class enters in the morning. This 
material may be made up in the usual sections 
of a newspaper—news, editorials, society, ath- 
letics, personals, humor, etc.—and it may be 
paged, each section of the blackboard repre- 
senting a “page.” Cartoons and headlines may 
be included; these add to its attractiveness.! 
For small high schools or for small junior 

high schools or for the home room groups of 
these schools, the production of the wall news- 
paper can be an important and useful activity. 

There are. of course, many schools which put 
out mimeographed papers, but the more frequent 
production of the wall newspaper, as | envisage 
it, provides excellent training for turning out bet- 
ter mimeographed papers. 

Actually, the wall newspaper, because. of its 
economy of effort and simplicity of style, can be 
turned into an instrument as current as the daily 
printed newspaper of the middle-sized communi- 
ty. 

Describing the mechanics of his “posted” 
paper, McKown writes: 

A more complicated paper of the same gen- 
eral type is written or typed and posted on the 
bulletin board or elsewhere. It is in the usual 
newspaper form with headlines and columns. 
Large sheets should be used and, if typewritten, 
plenty of “white space” left to facilitate easy 
reading. Headings may be printed in by hand. 
The columns may be typed and pasted onto a 
back, or a sheet of ordinary paper may be 
typed in two or three columns, preferably two. 
This is more difficult than typing and pasting 
in the single columns. A good back which will 
not tear and which can be made to stand up- 
right may be cut out of stiff cardboard. Such a 
paper should be written on one side only, and 
there should be few “runovers” to other pages. 
The pages should be located far enough apart 
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so that the readers are not crowded. 

This paper is more ambitious than the types 
previously discussed and can include all of the 
sections or parts of the usual newspaper—de- 
partments, cartoons, pictures (snapshots pasted 
in), drawings, humor. and advertisements. It, 
too, may have the usual newspaper staff or- 
ganization.! 

Regardless of whether the wall newspaper 
(henceforth to be cited as wall paper) is pro- 
duced by an entire school or by an interiorized 
group (home room, for example), the mode of 
production is the same, differing only in degree. 

The wall paper is, simply, a combination of 
newspaper and bulletin board. This does not 
mean that the bulletin board arrangement should 
be discarded; it simply means that because of 
its timeliness, the wall paper becomes, in effect, 
a living bulletin board. It is, of course, much 
more, but this feature cannot be minimized. 

The wall paper can—and should—also take 
on the function of a school literary magazine if 
the school does not have one. 

The wall paper is a newspaper and can do 
for its participants and its school nearly every- 
thing that printed papers can. And, because of its 
simplicity, the wall paper requires a less tal- 
ented instructor than does the printed. Let us 
examine the mechanics of the wall paper. 

First, it ought to be anywhere from one to 
eight pages, depending upon who puts it out, 
size of staff, how often it appears, and other fac- 
tors which are easily determined or manifest 
themselves through time. 

The “sheet” is a leaf of typing paper—only 
one side is used. 

The pages are made up to resemble printed 
pages. Thus, page one contains a “banner” or 
name of paper. I would suggest that a line be 
drawn three inches from the top on this page. 
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This space—left blank—fits under a strip of 
cardboard on which the name of the paper is 
lettered. Thus, one lettering will do for all pa- 
pers. 

Is there a cartoonist in the house? We will 
ask him to draw some cartoons ahead of time— 
on paper or cardboard—and then we will leave 
space on our first sheet—or any other sheets— 
for the cartoon or cartoons. (If we have some 
budding artists, we can take their drawings, if 
small enough, and stick or thumbtack them on 
the pages of our “literary section,” giving them 
full pages if we wish.) 

If we have no cartoonist or no cartoon avail- 
able, we can draw, with a ruler, a “box,” per- 
haps two inches by two inches, under the ban- 
ner, and in that box put the very latest news or a 
humorous item or a bit of a feature. 

We divide the rest of the page—from the 
edges of the box to about an inch from the 
margin—and thus get two columns. Of course, 
below the box, the columns will be much wider. 

We can, of course, make room for a headline, 
to be lettered in, below the banner. And _per- 
haps we ought to have about a half-inch for date. 
The headline is not imperative and the date can 
be typed in at the bottom of the sheet, depending 
upon staff desire. Generally, it should appear at 
the top, below the banner and _ headline—or 
simply below the banner. 

We use pica type, we want to make reading 
as easy as possible. For our “heads” we capi- 
talize all words. For “sub-heads” we cap the 
first letter of each word. The lead story is in 
the right column. The left column can be di- 
vided to make two or three items. No story 
should be continued on another page. To get 
around this, a notation may be made at the bot- 
tom of the article stating: “For background in- 
formation, see page —.” Or: “See other stories 
on same subject on page —.” 

Page two can be divided right down the mid- 
dle, with stories or features in both columns. 
Most other pages will also be divided down the 
middle. I suggest that for poetry or short stories, 
there be no division of the sheet. This striking 
contrast enhances the appearance of the paper 
and draws attention to the contributions. 


A very good idea is to prepare a dummy. 
Then, as the stories are made ready, they are 
pasted onto the dummy. I would emphatically 
oppose a ready-made dummy, one to be used 
every issue; variety will keep up interest in the 


paper. 
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We want even columns as far as typing is 
concerned. How to get them is simple. Just 
figure out how many spaces you have, then 
write your story. At the end of each line, put 
x’s to the space limit. Then, when retyping, put 
extra spaces between words for the x’s. Thus, all 
lines will be even, as in a printed paper. 

Writing a story to required length is dif- 
ficult at first but it is good discipline to learn 
how to do it, and after a while the students will 
get on to the knack of it. 

Where should the paper be posted? On a 
fairly low and well-lighted and centrally located 
bulletin board. To escape finger smudges and 
gratuitous written comments, I would put the 
paper behind glass. And keep the glass clean! 

How much of a staff is needed? The size can 
be amazingly large. 

We have the editor and his staff, and this 
may include sports, society, news, faculty, and 
heaven-knows-what-all editors. Then there are 
the columnists and the feature writers. And then 
the reporters. We have the cartoonists. And the 
display department is responsible for putting the 
paper up. And, of course, we can use some typ- 
ists who can take rough copy, x-it properly, and 
put into finished form. 

Making headings spread evenly over articles 
is simple. We first create a head. Then we count 
the spaces. Let us say there are 30. We know 
there are 60 in our column. We subtract 30 from 
60. That leaves us 30. We divide 30 by two. 
That leaves us fifteen. We start at our border 
and indent fifteen spaces. Then we type our head- 
ing. 

If the wall paper is to be an all-school func- 
tion each home room should be represented by a 
correspondent. And I mean represented. This is 
done by making the student a staff member and 
requiring him to sit in on all staff conferences. 

Before each issue is made up the staff should 
discuss what is important, what is happening, 
what policy ought to be, etc. Thus, there is a 
pooling of ideas; and decisions are democratic- 
ally arrived at. All decisions, subject to faculty 
approval, which will rarely be necessary because 
the adviser sits in with the group, should be 
group made. 

Democratic participation permits greater de- 
velopment of the most people, more truly repre- 
sents student body sentiment, and maintains 
broader student body interest in the paper. The 
paper staff should be as broad, as democratic 
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and as functioning as the student council, if not 
more so. 


If possible, two papers—one carbon—should 
be put up. One should be kept for file purposes, 
but one can be given away to interested persons, 
thus further increasing the popularity of the 
paper. 

The paper, if it is to be a home room produc- 
tion, can be only one or two sheets. Even in a 
group of 25 or more youngsters there will be 
no lack of news. There is always the biography, 
the inquiring reporter, outside activities, future 
aims, etc. 

Letters to the editor should be encouraged, 
and also literary contributions. 


The wall paper can well be the natural outlet 
for poets, essayists, feature writers, dramatists, 
and others. 

When should the paper be made up? On 
school time? After school? This question will 
have to be answered by the particular school. 
The time required for putting out a four-page 
paper will probably be at least two hours. 

If there is a printed paper in school, journal- 
ism beginners can cut their teeth on home room 
wall papers, so that by the time they have put 
in a year on this venture, they are quite advanced 
in staff work. In fact, it seems feasible that a 


student can be as good a reporter and get as 
good training in reporting and editing on a wall 
paper as on a printed paper. 

The wall paper has not yet come into its 
own in our schools. There are few references to 
it. McKown devotes only two or three para- 
graphs to the subject. There is no training in 
college journalism classes for producing wall pa- 
pers. However, the mechanics of the wall paper 
are so simple that anyone with a slight knowl- 
edge of journalism can produce one; and, if he 
knows how to communicate and inspire, can 
teach his students how to produce one. 

The important thing in having students put 
out a wall paper is to make them feel that they 
are newspaper men and women, every bit so, 
even though the finished product is not a printed 
paper. The literary people and the artists are no 
less literary and artistic because their contribu- 
tions are in a wall paper than in a literary pub- 
lication. 

For home rooms or other interiorized sub- 
school groups, a wall paper is a stimulating and 
cohesive organ. For small schools which do not 
have a paper, it is a beginning. The next step is 
the production of a mimeographed paper. At 
least a semester’s work on wall papers will serve 
nobly in preparing the way for a mimeographed, 
or even printed, paper. 


Educational guidance, a very valuable service to students, is enhanced when 
colleges and universities and high schools cooperate in developing a program. 


College Visitation Teams 
and College Days 


LL IS NOT WELL with current college day 
practices and the utilization made of the 
college visitation team. Many feel that it is 

primarily a propaganda device for the college. 
Others that it has no place in the high school 
programs. Some believe that the time devoted to 
such programs cannot be justified in terms of all 
the students. 


This is not a new problem however, as the 
educational officials at both the secondary school 
and the college level have been at grips with it 
for at least fifteen years. Progress has been re- 
ported. The movement had its beginnings with 
the secondary people. 
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Three types of programs have been devel- 
oped: (1) those designed primarily for the col- 
lege bound student; (2) those designed primari- 
ly for the non-college bound student; (3) and 
those that combine features of both plans.’ 

The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools had devoted much time 
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and action to this problem. In a recent report to 
the Association it was pointed out that one of 
the most common complaints against colleges by 
secondary school people was the promotional 
nature of the college visitation team. 

It was further revealed that college advisers 
feel that sound preparation programs should ex- 
ist throughout the high school years and not be 
restricted to the senior year, as is so often the 
case.” Among the several media developed for 
meeting this problem by the North Central As- 
sociation are news letters, booklets, counseling 
services, and many others.* 

However, the purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe an experiment in the utilization of the 
college visitation teams of the Interstate Council 
on High School-College Relations. This council 
was founded in 1946 by the Secondary School 
Principals Associations of Oregon and Washing- 
ton with the representatives of the colleges in 
those states. Its purpose was to improve college 
and high school relationships. 

The council has published a book, Mapping 
Your Education, as a guidebook for high school 
students in this area. The book contains chap- 
ters on such subjects as: Is this Book for You; 
Planning your Life; Planning Your Career: 
Education—What is It; Choosing your College. 
These chapters are followed by descriptive ma- 
terials concerning each of the institutions in 
Oregon and Washington.* 

The colleges have organized themselves into 
two visitation groups, one representing the state 
supported schools of the state and the other the 
independent institutions of the two states. Each 
group brings representatives of all member col- 
leges to scheduled visitation at the high school 
replacing the old method of individual visitation. 

Roosevelt High School in Portland, Oregon 
has experimented the last two years with pro- 
grams to involve the whole school in this visita- 
tion program as a part of its group guidance 
plan. Subjective evaluation indicates success of 
this experiment, as well as certain areas in which 
the program could be strengthened. 

In the past years the custom was to limit 
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participation to seniors. All seniors attended the 
group meeting, “beamed” at all the students, and 
then divided into smaller groups meeting with 
representatives of the institution of their par- 
ticular interest. 

. With the visit of the independent colleges 
group in the fall of 1952 the same procedure 
was followed with the seniors. The freshmen 
being organized into two period combined Eng- 
lish-Social Studies classes, representatives of the 
college visitation teams were asked to talk to 
these classes. Such matters as scholarships, why 
go to college, college admission, importance of 
high school record to college attendance were dis- 
cussed and general questions from the students 
answered. 

About one hour was allowed for these meet- 
ings but in some cases interest ran so high that a 
longer period of time was taken. This experi- 
ment was so satisfactory that a more elaborate 
program was planned for the visit in the spring 
from the representatives of the state supported 
schools. In conjunction with the representative of 
the planning group from this team, the following 
program was developed. 

The first part of the morning was devoted to 
the regular senior group meeting as in former 
years. This was followed by group meetings for 
seniors with the institution of their individual 
choice. The juniors then went to the auditorium 
for a panel discussion by college representatives 
on the subject, “Why Go to College.” The third 
hour was another panel on the subject, “Plan- 
ning for College,” with the sophomore and fresh- 
man classes combined into one large group. 

To insure adequate preparation by the stu- 
dents for these meetings senior, junior, and 
freshman social studies and sophomore English 
teachers were asked to devote a minimum of one 
class period to this purpose. Some teachers, de- 
pending upon their interest in the program, de- 
voted additional time to this preparation. 

Senior teachers covered such areas in their 
preparation as the need for higher education in 
our society, relation of higher education to vo- 
cational success, meaning of the terms “universi- 
ty” and “college,” Oregon System of Higher Ed- 
ucation, cost of higher education, “cooperative 
living,” use of college bulletins, and success in 
college. 

The junior classes discussed values in higher 
education, higher education and preparation for 
a vocation, liberal education values, personality 
development and college, college associations, 
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success in college, gaining information about 
colleges. 

Sophomore and freshmen studied the im- 
portance of planning, developing good scholastic 
habits, health and education, finance and col- 
lege, types of higher education, college prospects. 

As source material the book, “Mapping Your 
Education,” college bulletins and pamphlets, col- 
lege scholarship handbooks, and special mimeo- 
graphed materials were placed in the hands of 
the teachers. 

This program was then evaluated by both 
students and teachers. Both were unanimous in 
their support of the program and its educational 
value for the student. The evaluation noted three 
obvious weaknesses in the program as presented: 
(1) the groups were too large for adequate stu- 
dent participation; (2) there was too much rep- 
etition and overlap in the classroom instruction 
and the material presented in the panels; (3) 
there was a communication problem caused by 
the high school student’s unfamiliarity with a 
vocabulary of college terms. 

With the experience gained from the first 
year’s program it was repeated again this year 
with the full cooperation of the State System of 
Higher Education. This program was designed 
to retain the better features of the preceding one 
and overcome the weaknesses noted. Closer co- 
ordination was maintained between college and 
high school representatives. All representatives 
received an outline of the high school prepara- 
tion guide. 

The groups were limited in size to about two 
hundred each. A glossary of college terms was 
included in the instruction. (For this glossary 
and the general study outline see Exhibits A and 
B.) 

The seniors followed the regular visitation 
day procedure of an introductory assembly fol- 
lowed by group conferences with representatives 
of the individual colleges. The themes of the 
other meetings were: for the juniors—“What the 
Oregon System has to Offer”; the sophomore 
“Career thru College training”; the freshmen 
“Planning for College in High School.” 

This year’s program was likewise received by 
‘the students and faculty with enthusiasm. How- 
ever the same criticism of duplication in class- 
room instruction and panel talks was repeated. 

Based upon the experiences certain general 
principles may be tentatively deducted which 
would be of value to others planning such a pro- 
gram. (1) It should be a part of the school’s 
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group guidance program. (2) It should involve 
all the students in the school. (3) The approach 
should be aimed at the interest and development 
of each class group is related to higher educa- 
tion. (4) It must be carefully coordinated with 
the college visitation team. (5) It should be a 
program to educate students as to the place of 
higher education in our society and not a pro- 
motional stunt. (6) Teachers and students should 
regard it as another educational experience for 
the students. (7) Visitation team members 
should be treated as resource persons and not 
as promoters. (8) The high school instruction 
should provide a working vocabulary and the 
college panelists should provide the basic content 
materials. 

Currently our plans call for a repeat per- 
formance next year. Our administration, faculty, 
and students believe in the values of college 
visitation day. 

A suggested instruction program to prepare 
for college visitation day of Oregon System of 
Higher Education: 

A 
Roosevelt High School 
SS7&8 ; 
. Discuss definition and explanation of attached 
terms. —— 
2. Why should I strive for and attempt to maintain 
a high scholastic record in high school? 
What are the values of outside and extracur- 
ricular activities during my high school career? 
. What is the Orgeon System of Higher Educa- 
tion? 
. What should I consider in choosing a college? 
. Does my choice of a vocation require college 
training? —_ 
. Will I be able to finance my college education? 
. How can I be a success in college? 

9. Who should determine my course of study? 

10. Who should determine my choice of a college? 

11. What is the cost of a higher education? 

12. What is the Oregon System of Higher Educa- 

tion? 
55 & 6 

1. Discuss definition and explanation of attached 

terms. ; 

2. Why should I strive for and attempt to main- 

tain a high scholastic record in high school? 
3. What are the values of outside and extracurricu- 
lar activities during my high school career? 

. What is the Oregon System of Higher Educa- 
tion? 

. What should I consider in choosing a college? 

. Does my choice of a vocation require college 
training? 

. Will I be able to finance my college education 
what will it really cost? : 

. What will I find of value in current college bul- 
letins? 

. How can I be a success in college? 
What schools should | consider in the O. S. of 
Ed. if I want to be a teacher, a doctor, a diesel 
engineer, a farmer, accountant, civil engineer, 
architect, or automotive mechanic ? 
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. Discuss definition and explanation of attached 
terms. 

2. What do I understand by the word “vocation”? 

3. What is the importance of good health, good at- 
tendance, high morals, and good scholastic stand- 
ing in considering my vocational choice? 

. How does my selection of subjects relate to my 
vocational choice? 

. Why should I participate in outside and extra- 
curricular activities? 

. Is my vocational choice in a “select” field? 

. Do I need a college education with regard to my 
future? 

8. Is every high school graduate college material? 

. Will I be able to attend from the financial stand- 
point? 

. Will I be a success in college? 

. Will I be a success in my chosen vocation? 
2 SS1&2 

. Discuss definition and explanation of attached 
terms. 

2. What do we mean by “Planning For College”? 

3. Why plan for college? 

. What is the value of good health, good attend- 
ance, high morals. and high scholastic standing? 

. Why is my selection of subjects during high 
school important towards college preparation? 

. What are the values of my participating in out- 
side and extracurricular activities? 

. What does the college scholarship board use as a 
basis for their selection of scholarship winners? 


. Is every high school graduate college material? 

. Will I be able to finance my college career? 
Have I chosen my vocation of the future? 

. Will my chosen vocation require a college edu- 
cation? 

. If I am a success in high school will I be a suc- 
cess in college? 

B 


A Glossary of Some Collegiate Terms 


. High School Unit 
. Junior College 
. Liberal Arts 
. Lower Division 
. Major 
23. Minor 
. Normal class load 
. Orientation Week 
. Personal 
. Placement tests 
. Prerequisite 
. Professor 
. Technical school 
. Transcript 
. State system of high- 


. Academic Subjects 
2. Accreditation 

3. Aptitude tests 

. Catalog 

. College 

. Co-op house 

. Credit Hour (semes- 

ter hr-quarter hr- 
term hr.) 

. Dean 

. Degree 

. Admissions 

. Dormitory 
12. English “K” 
13. Extension Work 

4. Extracurricular er education 
15. Fraternity 33. Undergraduate 
16. Grade point 34. University 
17. High School Credit 35. Upperdivision 
Definitions and explanations of most of these terms can be 
found on pages 225, 226, 227, 228 and 229 of; ‘‘Mapping 
your Education.” 


Participation in the school party or dance can be made all-inclusive and enjoy- 
able when organization and planning are combined with proper leadership. 


Boy-Girl Relationship at the J.H.S. Dance 


HEN BOY MEETS GIRL hesitancy is the 
W usual type of approach. If, then you’re in 
charge of the junior high school dance 

and you believe someone has put a double wham- 
mie on the dance, forget about it, for despite the 
fact the youngsters seem to be standing around 


talking, shoving, together with the usual running 
around, they may still be having a grand and 
glorious time. 


Oftentimes adults fail to understand the prob- 
lems therein and expect youngsters to mix im- 
mediately and start dancing, but here I would 
like to ask: “Do grownups put the rush act to 
the dance floor and start their dancing without 
the usual chit-chat and so-called warm up peri- 
od?” Personally, I think not, for they, too, like 
to watch and wait until they think the time is 
appropriate. 

To get back to the junior high school dance, 
what are some of the problems a sponsor or 
director has to contend with, once the dance is 
underway? First off, it is important to realize 
that physiologically girls are more mature than 
boys and their behavior is much more advanced. 
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This is quite noticeable at any junior high dance 
by simple observation; and by looking over the 
crowd, one can note the girls are as a rule, taller 
than the boys. Off-hand, in attendance, the rate 
is about two girls present to every boy. 

Granted that the dance is underway and the 
group is waiting in anticipation to see what 
the director can do to keep things rolling. For 
instance, sometimes a firm and positive assist 
with, “Now let’s get out there and dance,” will 
aid immeasurably. However, this can be over- 
done, because if grownups are too persistent the 
youngsters feel as if they are being bossed and 
supervised too closely. 

Another point which takes tact in handling is 
the shy retiring small boy who finally gets up 
enough courage to ask for a dance and is sum- 
marily turned down with the crisp retort, “Oh— 
you're too small.” This, as can be seen, makes 
the bey all the more self-conscious and a group 
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of boys so treated usually respond by teasing and 
adopting rough house techniques. 

Meanwhile the girls get giggly and coy and 
try to shut the boys out—looking down on them 
with disdain and proclaim, “Oh they’re too baby- 
ish anyway.” Here, then, a sponsor can pick up 
the choice catch phrases, “The boys won’t dance, 
they won’t do anything,” and I’ve even heard 
them go so far as to say, “They don’t even keep 
their ears clean.” 

Honestly, though, it’s not as bad as it sounds 
for when some mature Prince Charming hap- 
pens by—the girls start buzzing. At this point 
one may hear, “Who’s that good looking boy,” 
or “Isn’t he terrific!” 

At this point one may be wondering, well, 
why bring this up, but as can be readily under- 
stood, it takes patience and more patience to suc- 
cessfully run a junior high school dance. With- 
out a question of doubt the school organizational 
dance is one of the most effective ways of getting 
boys and girls to accept each other. It likewise 
follows that here is one of the ways youngsters 
grow socially. 

So in spite of your ups and downs, your trials 
and tribulations, your school dance and the prob- 
lem of your boy-girl relationship fit into the 
pattern of growing up and like anything else. 
takes time and patience. 

But more than that, and despite the hesitancy 
of youngsters to join in on the fun of things, I 
don’t think anything can take the place of pre- 
party planning which, of course, will have your 
committee meeting at least four days before the 
scheduled dance. Some suggested committees 
are: publicity, cloakroom, public address, dec- 
orations, entertainment, refreshments, host and 
hostesses, and records. 

Much of the success of your dance, then, de- 
pends on the active work by your above groups 
together with your teacher and P.-T.A. support. 
If the P.-T.A. recreational chairman can arrange 
for a few parents to turn out the night of the 
dance nothing can be of greater stabilizing in- 
fluence. Not to forget, it helps to have a yearly 
program schedule listing the name or type of 
dance and your theme. 

For instance, you might have a Halloween 
Hoedown, Spring Swing, Touchdown Shuffle, 
Valentine Variety, Comic Strip Dance, or Honor 
Key Graduation Party. The Theme adds to the 
zest of things and not only gets youngsters into 
the swing of things but gives your publicity com- 
mittee something to work on. 
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Themes can often be more readily handled 
from simple elements—not too elaborate or 
costly—which in turn will give added _pleas- 
ure as the party develops and will be unbeliev- 
ably effective. As an instance, a few weeks back, 
we were at a loss for a theme, when someone 
mentioned hat. This was the clue and out of 
this developed one of the most successful dances 
we have had this year—‘*The Mad Hatters’ Ball.” 

Out of this, plus a little experimentation, the 
Hamilton Friday Nighters had a great deal of 
fun at very little expense. In short, at the plan- 
ning stage, we automatically carried through 
with games for early comers, mixers to become 
better acquainted, active games, a few stunts, 
musical games and folk dances, singing, and re- 
freshments. Something doing all the time— 
and the moment youngsters begin to arrive try 
something which encourages the early comers to 
mingle and become better acquainted. A few 
suggestions along this line. 

1. Sack Shake. Tie a paper sack on the 
right hand of each guest. Request that they move 
about shaking hands with others, trying to keep 
the paper bag in good condition. Each keeps an 
account of the people he or she shakes hands 
with, and at the close of this pre-opener some 


yes, 


sort of simple prize is given to the person who 
has shaken hands with the most people. 

1. Bingo. As guests arrive they are pre- 
sented with a piece of paper with twenty-five 
squares and a pencil. The object is to get signa- 
tures of everyone coming to the dance or already 
there using one signature to each block. When 
nearly half have arrived, have them sit down and 
next pass a small object such as a ball from per- 
son to person while lively music is being played. 
When the music stops, the person holding the 
object stands and tells his name with the names 
being crossed off as they are given. Anyone who 
completes a row of crosses—just as in regular 
bingo shouts, “Bingo.” Here, too, a small award 
may be given. 

Next in line to keep things humming are your 
mixers. Musical chairs is an old, old favorite 
with many variations and is still as popular as in 
days of yesteryear. Musical madness is another 
simple variation with all standing in a large 
circle. When the music stops, the leader blows 
a number of blasts—either six, seven, or eight 
according to his fancy; and immediately all the 
players form into circles containing the number 
blown by the leader. Those left without a circle 
must stand in the middle and stay there until the 
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game is over. Of course each time the whistle is 
blown there is a mad scramble. 

To my way of thinking, the best way to break 
the habit of youngsters retiring to their respec- 
tive sides of the dance floor, is to use the circle 
formations. In this way you have direct con- 
tact with each in the group. 

As a starter, one can use a serpentine or spiral 
maze which is nothing more than accumulating 
people as you go about the dance floor hand in 
hand with the leader taking the group into a 
tight spiral in the middle of the floor. When the 
leader reaches the center he can either march 
back the way he started or lead the way back 
under the arms of the group to the outside. 

After breaking into smaller groups after the 
spiral maze you can appoint an “It” in the cen- 
ter of each circle. In the game Elephant, Rhino- 
cerous, and Antelope “It” approaches a player 
and says, “Elephant, (Rhinocerous, Antelope)” 
and counts to ten. Before counting to ten a 
player must make the sign of the animal asked 
for. The actions are: Rhinocerous, fist doubled 
and held to forehead for a horn; Elephant, fist 
doubled and held to nose for a trunk; Antelope, 
hands at ears imitating an antelope. Any person 
failing to do this before the count of ten must 
change places with “It.” Another variation of 
this is Donkey and Fiddler with hands being 
waved near ears for donkey and a fiddling action 
for fiddler with “IT” trying to confuse those in 
the circle. 

It is worthwhile to note that not all dances 
have to. be straight dancing and sometimes 
youngsters like to break in with relays and the 
like. 

Some popular variations after team assign- 
ments are: Paper bag relay, when at a signal 
they pick up a paper bag, blow it up as they go, 
then bursting it, placing it in’ a basket, and next 
running back to the starting line to touch off the 
next person. The lemon relay finds each team 
with a lemon and a pencil. At a signal each in 
turn must push the lemon with the pencil over a 
designated line to touch off the next one in the 
relay. Orange tug is another variation having 
your teams lined up with each having a round 
orange placed behind a starting point and the 
leader having a four-foot piece of string in which 
he attempts to tug the orange to a point some 
thirty feet out. After crossing the line, the or- 
ange is picked up and brought back to the start- 
ing point with the next in line ready to race. 

Perhaps the most hilarious game is the suit- 
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case relay with each team having an umbrella 
and a suitcase containing a number of articles of 
women’s apparel. (Hat, coat, dress, or skirt). 
At start each boy runs to a line fifty feet out in 
front, opens the umbrella, puts on all the cloth- 
ing in the suitcase, returns to the starting point, 
and here the second boy helps the first in re- 
moving clothing and places it back in the suit- 
case with the race continuing until the final boy 
runs. 

Then, there are times when a group stunt 
may fill the bill as Betty Boop. Instruct the 
group that whenever the word Pop Eye is men- 
tioned everyone says, “Blow me down,” in a 
low bass. If the name Betty Boop is mentioned 
they say in a high voice, “Boop Boop be Doop,” 
and whenever the wolf is mentioned everyone 
wails like a wolf. The story: 

“Once upon a time there was a charming young 
lady named Betty Boop who loved a sailor named 
Pop Eye. Betty lived near a great forest and in 
this dwelt a big bad Wolf. One day Betty decided 
to visit her grandmother who lived deep in the 
forest. Pop Eye urged Betty not to go into the 
forest where the Wolf lived but Betty would have 
her own way and would not let Pop Eye accom- 
pany her. “I’m not afraid of the big bad wolf, 
said Betty, as she put on her cloak and started out 
with her basket on her arm; but when she entered 
the forest and saw the eyes of the wolf gleaming at 
her from behind a tree she was sorry Pop Eye 
wasn’t with her. The wolf followed Betty step by 
step, getting closer and closer, and behind him 
came Pop Eye. Just as the wolf was about to 
spring on Betty, Pop Eye killed him with his 
trusty club and saved Betty’s life. “Pop Eye, my 
hero, you’ve killed the wolf and saved my life,” 
said Betty as she fell fainting into his arms. 


Group stunts, then, should be part and parcel 
of your program as it brings in the entire group 
and you can have some extra fun with, “I Saw a 
Bear” or “The Animals and the Circus.” 


Fundamentally, group singing should also be 
a part of every program with the type of song 
selected to fit the occasion. This type of sing- 
ing is most popular and quite well known. II- 
lustrative appropriate songs are “The More We 
Get Together,” “Are You Sleeping” (round), 
and “Today is Monday.” (Divide the group into 
seven sections, giving each the name of a day. 
The group sings the song omitting names of days. 
Each group rises, sings out day, and sits down in 
turn. As the group stands, it should go through 
suitable motions.) Instead of the proverbial 
“Goodnight, Ladies,” we have the theme song 
selected by the group as our final dance. 

The above schedule of activities and a pro- 
gram, fast in movement, should be run off in 
from one and one-half to two hours. 
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October is the month for rallies, campaigns, 
and festivals. United Drives for the Community 
Chest and Civil Defense provide a wealth of 
material for school assembly programs. 


Hull House is a Red Feather Service included 
in the Community Fund of Chicago. Sixty-five 
years ago, Jane Addams opened the Hull Man- 
sion in order to help immigrating families be- 
come good Americans. 
to that great metropolis realizes the need for 
neighborliness and friendship. 


Jane Addams dedicated her life to promote 
understanding. Before her death in 1935, she 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for leadership to- 
ward peace. An assembly honoring Jane Ad- 
dams would be appropriate for the Red Feather 
Day program. 

Assembly problems differ in every school. 
Among several problems received, the most 
urgent concerns a large junior high school. Evi- 
dently the school has no special teacher of 
speech. An attempt to supplement speech educa- 
tion is made by requiring every teacher, regard- 
less of ability, to present a program. She is re- 
quired to use as many students as possible. 

The teachers are terrified by the ordeal. Not 
having any speech training, they spend many 
anxious hours worrying over details. Since the 
program must relate to the subject taught, no 
one helps anyone else. 

Timing is unlimited. Sometimes the pro- 
gram runs more than an hour. It varies. No one 
is sure how long it will last. The performance is 
haphazard, dull, and lengthy. Assemblies are 
dreaded by director, participants, and the cap- 
tive audience. No activity could be more det- 
rimental to education than this dispiriting af- 
fair. 

The best solution would be the addition of a 
well-qualified teacher of speech. There are 
teachers for music instruction and physical edu- 
cation. In Enid, Oklahoma City, and Tulsa, 
speech is included as a regular subject in the 
junior high curriculum. 

Assemblies mirror the life and spirit of the 
school. If the school exhibits a wholesome at- 
mosphere for learning, it is reflected in the as- 
sembly. 

Atmosphere is regarded as the sum total 
of the physical, spiritual, intellectual, and social 
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conditions, existing in a school. This atmosphere 
produces definite influences upon the state of 
mind, work habits, and attitudes of every mem- 
ber. 

To be worthwhile, each program must meet 
a three-fold objective. Educationally, the stand- 
ards of scholarship must be attained. Informa- 
tion, ideals and knowledge must be brought to 
the listeners in a pleasing style. 

The second objective is psychological. The 
program must appeal to the ego and desires of 
the viewers. Ego involvement deals with the as- 
similation of the program into the personal life 
and experiences of the listeners. Response comes 
as the result of stimuli. A requisite is that pro- 
grams must be attractive and entertaining. 

The third criteria is rhetorical. The rules of 
public discourse must be followed. Rhetoric is 
the art of speaking and writing. Aristotle states, 
“Rhetoric finds its end in judgment.” The pro- 
gram must bring the audience into the right 
state of feeling. Platform art requires skill, 
technical knowledge, proficiency, and expert- 
ness in execution. 

Dr. Harry C. McKown, Editor of SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES magazine outlines assembly pro- 
gram development in his textbook, Extracur- 
ricular Activities. He groups assembly history 
into three distinct periods. In the first, moraliz- 
ing and ethics were stressed. It was a chapel 
exercise; the principal directed the program. 
Occasionally, he delegated his authority to a 
faculty member. 

The second period was a clearance of faculty 
domination; the students produced the program 
and did all of it. 

In the third period, the audience did more 
than sit and listen; it participated. Group sing- 
ing, recognition programs, fashion shows, and 
choral speaking evolved in this period. 

A survey conducted among graduates study- 
ing speech at the summer session of Northwest- 
ern University at Evanston, Illinois, certifies that 
a fourth period is cooperative planning. Co- 
operative planning is the recent trend in twenty 
states. Assembly committees plan and execute 
the activity. 
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Generally, the chairman, or co-ordinator, is 
not the teacher of speech but the direction is 
delegated to another faculty member. The spon- 
sor of the student council, the teacher of music, 
or the teacher of English were designated. 

The director of speech activities should recog- 
nize the educational value of assembly programs. 
Indirectly, he is responsible for their success. 
They motivate his department. Therefore, he 
should cooperate with all program directors. His 
training and knowledge qualify him as a con- 
sultant. 

Worthwhile assemblies depend on the ad- 
ministrative policy, committee organization and 
audience response. 


The Administrator's Policy 


Since the administrator is the policy maker, 
he decides the primary factors involved: 

1. Schedules a definite time and place for 
the program. 

2. Determines the approximate number of 
programs. 

3. Plans for the supervision of assemblies. 

4. Appoints members of the central com- 
mittee. 

5. Determines policy for student participa- 
tion. 

6. Designates the opening formalities. 

7. Assist with making the agenda for the 
year’s programs. 

Scheduling the assembly at a regular period 
and time adds dignity to the program. The as- 
sembly becomes part of the school curriculum. 
Shortening classes is more satisfactory than om- 
ission of an entire class period. The first and 
last periods of the day are least desirable. The 
middle of the morning or afternoon is the most 
ideal time for a program. However, a few 
special ones are best at the end of the day. Pep 
assemblies should be held in the gymnasium or 
separate from the regular assembly program 
time. The purpose of the pep assembly is to 
arouse enthusiasm for competition. Audience 
manners improve when pep assemblies are not 
considered as a part of the regular curriculum 
program-assembly. 

The time should be thirty minutes. Authori- 
ties agree that few programs are successful if 
they exceed forty minutes. Ten minutes for 
formal openings allows thirty minutes for the 
actual program. About 140 words of script re- 
quire one minute for presentation. 

Too many assemblies per year become bore- 
some affairs. Time and energy are needed for 
worthwhile presentations. In a small school, bi- 
monthly programs are inspirational. Fewer than 
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once a month means colorless affairs or they 
may bring undue excitement at the change in 
schedule or routine. 


Organizing the Assembly Program 


Organization is preparation prior to presen- 
tation. It is mandatory to make careful plans 
and to start early in the year. 

The central committee is generally composed 
of teachers from speech, music, art, physical ed- 
ucation, English, and social science departments. 
Assisting this group are several students, repre- 
senting the student body. The principal appoints 
the faculty committee. 


The chief function of the committee is to ar- 
range the calendar, make talent surveys, con- 
tact guest speakers, and redefine surveys. 

Dr. Charles F. Hunter of Northwestern Uni- 
versity recommends the following organization 
for program-planning: 

I. A working committee who coordinates the 
faculty and other personnel. On radio and tele- 
vision programs, the station personnel is con- 
tacted. The committee outlines policies, reac- 
tions and defines the program. 


II. A second committee deals with students. 
Scripts are written, adapted, and accepted. This 
committee should be interested, capable stu- 
dents. The script-writing group keeps in mind 
the purpose and theme of the program. In junior 
high school or elementary grades, the teacher- 
director appoints the best students to work on 
this committee. 

III. A third committee is composed of the 
most qualified members, headed by the producer. 
On a radio and television program, it would be 
the chairman of the music committee to secure 
clearance and copyrights. In the assembly pro- 
gram, this special committee may have charge 
of the stage. Interested students plan the time 
schedule for rehearsals and clearance. 


IV. The fourth committee is the Engineering 
Committee. This group cares for equipment, 
make-up, lighting, and properties. Experience 
teaches that only qualified students who take 
special pride in caring for expensive equipment 
can be trusted. Responsibility for care and use 
of school equipment depends on training and 
qualifications of students. 


Formal Opening 


Formal opening, or ceremonial, is used to em- 


phasize school and national traditions. A set- 
procedure is followed. Aesthetic values are fos- 
tered. The outcomes are patriotism, loyalty, and 
appreciation for what is good and useful. 
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A formal opening creates atmosphere—gives 
continuity and dignity to the program. It unites 
the audience by focusing attention on American 
ideals. 


Most common of all formal openings is the 
call to colors by the trumpeter and color guard. 
This is followed by the Pledge of Allegiance, the 
Scripture reading, and a patriotic song, led by 
the director of music. 


Judy Cromwell, a senior at Enid High School, 
wrote a summary of last year’s assembly pro- 
grams. The articles entitled, “Stars on Parade” 
is printed in the yearbook: 


“A hush falls over eleven hundred students 
as the familiar strains of “America the Beauti- 
ful” are played to the advance of the colors. 
The students, led in the flag salute by the Stu- 
dent Council President Dick McKnight, repeat 
the Plainsmen’s Creed and sing, ‘Hail Enid 
High School’. Then they hear the reading of 
the Scriptures. All join in the Lord’s Prayer 
and softly sing, ‘If | Have Wounded Any Soul 
Today.’ Thus the students of Enid High School 
begin an assembly.” 


If the school program has not had a formal 
opening, then the committee should plan to write 


a worthy school creed and a school song. This 
activity is a good project for the student council 
who should conduct the formal opening. 


Program Planning 


In planning a program, decide upon the pur- 
pose. Select a theme. Use variety—speech, 
dance, and music contribute the arts of the 
Thespian. 


Timing may be worked out in rehearsal. Oc- 
casionally a teacher finds she has planned too 
much and has become too involved to eliminate 
students without hurting someone. The audience 
must be remembered. Keep within time limits. 
Present the best. Regulate by summing up 
scripts. Generally 140 words require one min- 
ute for presentation. 


“Apply the rules of discussion for solution of 
problems” is the advice of Dr. Glen E. Mills, 
Professor, teaching the course, “Direction of 
Speech Activities,” at Northwestern University. 
“Eighth grade students need to be taught the 
steps in the reflective thinking process.” 
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After the general planning has been com- 
pleted, a mimeographed copy of the program and 
the work of all committees should be given to 
the personnel. 


Assembly Suggestions 


1. Speeches or talks are the oldest form; 
conversations between students can break this 
monotony. 

2. Interviews, discussion, symposiums, de- 
bates, and forums are modern methods. Dr. Glen 
E. Mills of Northwestern University suggested 
several types for speech activity. They will be 
discussed later this year. 

3. Demonstrations, illustrations of proce- 
dure, contrasts, and experimentation are well 
received by audiences. 

4. Dramatizations, puppet shows, one-act 
plays, skits, and pantomimes are favorites. Dr. 
Rita West of Northwestern University directed 
the High School Institute Students in several 
presentations. She suggests many devices for 
good programming. 

5. Competition and audience participation 
programs involving activity are needed not only 
on assembly but radio and television programs. 

6. Pageants, tableaux, fashion shows, and pa- 
rades are other varieties for presentation. 

7. Motion pictures and visual aids are avail- 
able at universities. 

8. Oral interpretation with choric groups 
has basic values. Dr. Charlotte Lee of North- 
western University is an authority in this field. 
Programs for special days are especially ac- 
ceptable if presented by rules of choric inter- 
pretation. Appropriate poems can be found for 
any subject in the curriculum. The eclectic 
method is preferable. 


TALENT ROUND-UP 


Student Council or Class Committees 
Suggested Scripture: II Timothy 2:1-15 

Early in the year, talent scouts should round- 
up information concerning the pupils who have 
unusual ability. This can be accomplished in 
home rooms. Modesty prevents many students 
from reporting special talent. The student coun- 
cil president should make an appeal to the school 
emphasizing the need. Good assemblies depend 
on student participation. The available inform- 
ation should be listed on cards and sent to the 
assembly committee. 

Various procedures are used in presenting 
talents. A circus idea has been successful. Each 
class has participants seated in semi-circles on 
the stage. The emcee is the barker. 

In a thirty minute assembly ten minutes or 
three numbers is allotted to each class. Many 
heated discussions take place, unless the assem- 
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bly committee has a definite theme. Roller skat- 
ing stunts, band numbers and tap dancing can be 
included. 

With school fully organized, sports becoming 
popular and school loyalty evident, themes are 
easy to use. Stars on Parade! Fight team, fight! 
The Extra Point! are other suggested approaches. 

Another suggestion for the talent round-up 
was used by a junior high group. Boys dressed 
as cowboys were on the stage. The scene was 
a rodeo. 

They roped classmates who told of unusual 
hobbies; one displayed his electric train. The 
track had been placed on three-ply wood. This 
program was planned by the boys from wood- 
work classes. The suggestion could be adaptable 
to presentation for any group. However, in a 
talent show, variety in speech, music and dance 
should be given. 

Rural School Chart Day is October third, 
which suggests the theme, “The Little Red 
School House.” Songs, drills, and demonstra- 
tions will make a good program. For deeper ap- 
preciation, some humorous ideas for dramatiza- 
tions can be obtained from Dr. McKown’s book 
“Fools and Foolishness.” Stories of great men 
and women who refused to follow the crowd 
are inspirational. The triumph of Horace Mann 
makes a good number. 


COLUMBUS DAY 


Music and Speech Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Mark 6:48-51 


Music should be included in every worth- 
while assembly. It was Carlyle who wrote, ‘““Mu- 
sic is the speech of angels.” Another scholar 
states, “Music is a discipline; a mistress of order 
and good manners; she makes people milder and 
gentler.” For enjoyment, for unifying influence, 
and for universal appeal, music should be in- 
cluded in a worthwhile assembly. Music teach- 
ers know these facts and welcome opportunities 
for student performances. 

The stage setting can be a ship. Old tires are 
painted white to represent life belts. Ropes and 
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a small boat help to create atmosphere. “U.S. 
Friendship” has been used as a theme. 

Songs include “Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean.” During the song, Columbia may stand 
on a pedestal made by placing a white sheet over 
a table. Have her repeat the words carved on 
the Statue of Liberty. 

“Sailing” is a good opening song. Santa Lucia 
is another used on Columbus Day programs. 

Choric reading groups may use Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s best known poem Columbus. Its ringing re- 
frain helps the audience to realize the wonder 
and daring of exploration. Sidney Lanier wrote 
a lyric about Columbus. A _ good interpreter 
should be able to project Lanier’s spirit of de- 
termination in the reading. 

A trumpet off stage plays one stanza of Ship 
Ahoy. A soloist responds on stage by singing two 
stanzas of the song. The song leader may lead 
the group in singing familiar choruses. 

Accordion solos can make excellent contri- 
butions. 


LIBRARY ASSEMBLY 
Library Club or Reading Department 


National Library Day marks the founding of 
the American Library Association in 1875 on 
October 4. Although Book Week comes in No- 
vember, this assembly may emphasize the his- 
tory of the local library. 

The city librarian or author may be a guest 
speaker. If the audience is not superior in 
listening, a good interview may be planned for 
the presentation of the guest. 

Plans for book fairs are big news. “Have a 
Library of Your Own” was the theme of three 
big city fairs scheduled and co-sponsored by the 
Children’s Book Council, last year. 

A Frances Frost, 16 mm.-30 minute film is 
available on loan from Whittlesley House. This 
would make a splendid program for an elemen- 
tary or junior high assembly. Bookmarks may 
be distributed at the end of the program. 

Last year, ‘Carnival of Books” was a book 
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program by Ruth Harshaw broadcast over NBC. 
This program received an award as the best chil- 
dren’s educational radio show from P.-T.A of Los 
Angeles. This kind of program is valuable also 
for assembly presentation. Children can get pro- 
gram ideas by listening to good radio programs. 

A report make by Dr. Paul Witty, professor 
of Education and Director of the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic at Northwestern University was 
based on televiewing habits of 3000 elementary 
and high school pupils in the Chicago area. Dr. 
Witty found that the average elementary child 
watched TV 22 hours a week and the high school 
pupils averaged 17 hours. A general demand 
was revealed for programs featuring literature, 
history, current events, education, music, travel, 
and good drama. 

Thus it is evident that assembly programs 
can emphasize the reading of good books and 
present programs as requested. 

Original slides can be made or the book cover 
of a new book shown on the screen. A student 
may act as a booksalesman. 

The Story of Glass written by the noted de- 
signer Freda Diamond was published last Octo- 
ber. A reviewer of this book could show some 
antique glassware found in his locality. 

Last year a number of books commemorated 
the fiftieth anniversary of flight. Among them 
was Flight Today and Tomorrow by Margaret 
Hyde. 

Little Witch by Anna E. Bennett makes good 
reading for Halloween. It is the story of a girl 
whose Mother was a witch. The illustrator of 
this book was born on Halloween. 

All these suggestions will make a wholesome 
program of varied entertainment. 


HALLOWEEN ASSEMBLY 
Student Council or English Department. 
Suggested Scripture: II Corinthians 9:6-15 


Halloween customs are hundred of years old 
and are borrowed from several celebrations. 
The Celts believed in witches. On the eve of 
November 1, they lighted fires to drive away bad 
spirits. The second week in October is Safety 
Week. 

An eighth grade group correlated Fire Pre- 
vention with Halloween. The script writers 
wrote epitaphs for those who died from careless 
handling of fire. 

The scene was a grave yard. Two Negroes 
were approaching. Their flash light shone on 
the epitaph. A ghost arose and wailed a warning 
to the audience. 

This idea could be used for a safety program 
on Halloween. 

Beggar’s Night is also an old custom cele- 
brated in Ireland. The Irish peasants paraded by 
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following a man in a white robe. At every farm- 
house, the leader demanded a contribution for 
Muck Olla. 

This history can be presented by students in 
such a way as to guide the viewers to higher 
ideals the turning tables at Halloween; they 
have “Tricks by Tricksters” and do good deeds 
at Halloween. 

Good poems for interpretation have been 
written by James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene 
Field. Skits from Shakespeare’s plays showing 
ghosts and witches are always delightful. Make- 
up committees, script-writing, costuming, and 
dramatic groups are enthusiastic over the pleas- 
ure in performance. Motivation for learning is 
the greatest value, among others gained. 


October Suggestions 


National Library Association Day materials are avail- 
able at Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Rural School Charter Day: Sponsor: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, DG. 

Dr. Harry C. McKown textbook; Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities, Macmillan Company, New York. 

Fools and Foolishness: School Activities Pub. Co. 
1041 New Hampshire, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Fire Prevention Week, (October, second week) 
Sponsor: National Fire Protective Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

Columbus Day, for Pan American Literature, write 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

Girl Scout Week (Last Week) Sponsor: Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 155 East 44 Street, New York 17. 





What You Need 











“LET’S PLAY SAFE” 


Children can now be conditioned easily and 
effectively by means of an ingenious and enter- 
taining new toy set known as “LET’S PLAY 
SAFE: The Junior Traffic Game.” 

The game has been placed on the market by 
X-acto, Inc. The set contains metalized traffic 
signs, police license for bike, police badge, whis- 
tle, book of traffic tickets, safety story booklet, 
playing rules. 

“LET’S PLAY SAFE” is a game especially 
suitable for children of the tricycle and side- 
walk bike age. It can be played indoors or out. 
Children learn the meaning of various traffic 
procedures. It also ties in with the local com- 
munity and school safety campaign. The sets 
are available in two sizes. Address: 48-41 Van 
Dam Street, Long Island 1, New York. 


TOYS THAT TEACH 


Davis, teacher in the Wichita Falls, 
Texas, elementary schools, has created a new 


Arvil 
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method of teaching. He is the author of “Atta- 

boy Puzzle Games.” The games consist of a 
series of board puz- 
zles similar to jig- 
saw. The game may 
be played by one 
person, or it may be 
played by as many 
as four in mutual 
competition. 

“Attaboy” has been distributed in 29 of this 
country’s states and more than 20,000 sets have 
been sold. 

Thomas Fowler Post American Legion, Wich- 
ita Falls, has come up with $250 in cash prizes to 
be awarded through national channels for the 
three best visual teaching aids in any field of 
elementary education—$150.00 for first, $75 for 
second, and $25 for third place. 

Anyone wishing to enter this competition is 
asked to submit the plan and explanation of his 
device to his own state teachers association, or 
directly to Thomas Fowler American Legion 
Post, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Submitted ideas will be turned over to the 
president of the National Education Association. 
Deadline for acceptance will be November 15, 
1954. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EDITION of 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS is a pro- 
fessional, cyclopedic service, on multisensory 
learning aids. This Film Guide will enable you 
to bring to the boys and girls of your community 
many experiences unavailable by any other 
means. 

This edition replaces all volumes and supple- 
ments which have preceded it. It is a complete, 
up-to-date annotated schedule of FREE films— 
bringing you the compiled information on free 
films for your immediate use, all at your finger- 
tips, within the covers of a single book. Many 
films “rented” to schools by other agencies are 
free from sources in this film guide. 

For educational as well as financial reasons, 
FREE films from industrial, government and 
philanthropic organizations have rendered and 
continue to render a valuable contribution to 
the curriculum. 

This Fourteenth Annual Edition lists 2,982 
titles of films, 684 of which were not listed in 
the previous edition. All new titles are starred. 

The cost is $6.00 per copy and time saved is 
worth many times the cost of the guide. Much 
money can be saved and the visual aids program 
can be enriched and stretched through the use 
of this service. It is published by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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News Notes and Comments 








Now is the Time 

The opening of the new school year provides 
an ideal opportunity to school officials to develop 
among pupils and the general public the stand- 
ards and practices which will govern their con- 
duct and attitude toward the interscholastic ac- 
tivities which will follow. The year is new; 
the student body is reforming and re-establish- 
ing itself; the teams and participants are differ- 
ent from. last year; interest and enthusiasm is 
high; and there is no backlog of incidents to ob- 
struct immediate constructive action. 

Successful programs— and there are many of 
them in Minnesota schools—require both faculty 
and student co-operation. “In some schools the 
student councils have assumed leadership in the 
development of the program of good sportsman- 
ship; in other schools the program has been di- 
rected by the athletic councils. In all successful 
programs there is co-operative action on the part 
of both the faculty and the students. In selected 
instances conferences have developed unity of 
action which has been very effective. 

The ultimate aim of every program of good 
sportsmanship is good citizenship. The good 
sportsman is a good citizen; the good citizen is 
a good sportsman. And once a school, or a group 
of schools, establish the right ideals and prac- 
tices, and build them into a tradition in their 
institutions and communities, then the inter- 
school activities contribute to the ideals of the 
school. 

Yes, this is the time to emphasize the ideals 
and practices which will govern your interscho- 
lastic program for the year. A well developed 
program put into effect now will prove of un- 
told value throughout the succeeding months and 
years.—Minn. S.H.S. League Bulletin 


What Goes When TV Comes? 

What happens when TV hits the average 
American home? Two students of Indiana Uni- 
versity decided to find out. They questioned 150 
Bloomington housewives whose rooftops testi- 
fied that they were Proud Owners. They found, 
in part: ; 

Bloomington families read their newspapers 
as much as ever. 

They read about half as many magazines and 
books as they did “B.T.V.” 

About a third of them stayed home more 
than they used to. 

A bare fraction (6.6 per cent) claimed their 
youngsters spent less time on lessons. 
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They listened to radio about half as much as 
they did before. 

Three quarters of them had no quarrel with 
the programs they saw. 

Most of them found commercials useful, 
average-to-powerful in effect, clever in presen- 
tation; but half thought there were too many.— 
Exchange 


Use Play to Teach Safety 

Safety education was strikingly brought home 
to Austin High School students in El Paso, Texas, 
by means of a play, “A Day With Death,” pre- 
sented in assembly. 

The skit, written and produced by students, 
had its setting in Eternity and had Death as its 
chief character. Other characters portrayed good 
and bad driving and walking habits. 

Schools that desire copies of the script may 
obtain them from Miss Sylvia Lerner, sponsor of 
the School’s Toastmaster Club, who promoted the 
project. “The play proved quite successful, both 
in carrying its message and in entertaining the 
students,” she said.—The Texas Outlook 


New Books For Hobbyists 
One of today’s fastest growing hobbies is 


home craftsmanship; and the availability of 
power tools has increased the fun and practical 
aspects of this hobby. In a new series of books 
“Deltacraft Library” to be distributed to book 
stores by A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, 
the hobbiest has available “How to Do It Books” 
based on solid experience as they are published 
by the leading power manufacturer of tools. 

The first four titles are being published at 
$1.50 each and others will follow. Each book is 
illustrated with over 250 photographs plus many 
line drawings. 

The first four titles are: 

“Getting the Most Out of Your: Circular Saw 
& Jointer.” 

“Getting the Most Out of Your: Drill Press.” 

“Getting the Most Out of Your: Lathe.” 

“Getting the Most Out of Your: Shaper.” 


Teaching Aid 

A new motion picture titled “Arts and Crafts 
of Southwest Indians” has just been released by 
the Santa Fe Railway. A color production with 
sound commentary, this film brings to the screen 
the story of today’s Indian artisans. Prints are 
available on a free loan basis for showing to 
civic clubs, church groups, employee associations 
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or schools. Requests should be addressed to the 
Santa Fe Film Bureau, Room 512, Santa Fe 
General Office Building, Topeka, Kansas.—Del- 
aware School Journal 


Surge to Music Sweeps U.S. 


More than 23,000,000 Americans are now on 
the ‘Musical Band Wagon,” according to a recent 
study reported in American Magazine by Leon- 
ard Falkner. Falkner himself found the satis- 
factions of a musical hobyy by changing from a 
music listener to a player. In the playing of mu- 
sic, Falkner says, comes most of its real fun and 
challenge. He explained the boom in music by 
this discovery of the fun and relaxation music 
provides. 

“In the last ten years the piano playing popu- 
lation of the country has skyrocketed from about 
12,000,000 to 18,750,000. We are being loudly 
heard among the 3,000,000 strumming guitars 
and ukuleles, the 850,000 squeezing accordions, 
the 450,000 playing electric organs. We have 
brought back the banjo and the mandolin. We 
have revived the pet instrument of ancient kings, 
the recorder.—A.M.C. News 


Swap-It Time 

Every child loves to trade. A special “swap- 
it’’ day may help to get that craving for trading 
out of their systems. Have each child bring 
something he no longer wants and come pre- 
pared to trade. Explain to the children that the 
article to be traded should not be anything 
which they value or will want back. With young 
children, a worn-out mechanical pencil trades as 
well as a good one.—Ethel Miller in The Grade 
Teacher 


Photo Club Is Valuable 

Unique in detail is the Photography Club pro- 
gram in Morgantown High School which inte- 
grates art, science, and mechanics. One of the 
aims of the club is to encourage members to 
develop an awareness of and nurture an appreci- 
ation for natural beauty in his environment, and 
to record what he sees with a picture carefully 
composed, rather than a casual snapshot. 

The method used to promote this phase of the 
program is to have every member participate in 
monthly print contests. Annually the best prints 
are entered in national competition. Much of the 
practical training is developed through assign- 
ments—making pictures for the school yearbook, 
photographing for newspaper advertising of 
school events, and recording shots of special 
extracurricular activities for the permanent files 
of various organizations of the school.—Iris M. 
McClure, Photography Club Sponsor, Morgan- 
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town High School, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
W. Va. School Journal 


Alter Plans for Career Program 

It wasn’t just to be different that we made 
the change from Career Day to Career Week. 
We had staged the usual type of Career Day for 
two years and had exhausted our limited supply 
of consultants. We felt that the point of dimin- 
ishing returns had been reached and that the 
students would gain little from additional con- 
ferences with the same persons. So last spring 
we dispensed with Career Day and replaced it 
with Career Week. 

The first week in March was set aside as 
Career Week. Each day during this week saw a 
different activity in furtherance of the central 
idea, “Being Realistic About Career Planning.” 
There were some activities leading up to Career 
Week and some follow-up activities afterward. 
But the-main ones were those that came during 
Career Week itself—D. L. Mumpower, Coun- 
selor, West Tallahatchie High School, Webb, Mis- 
sissippi; Miss. Educ. Advance 


“Let’s Go to Press” 

“Let’s Go To Press” is the title of the new 
NSPRA handbook to help you recognize and get 
into print newsworthy school stories. This is a 
two-color, illustrated booklet which may be 
obtained for $1.00 per single copy or in larger 
quantities for less. There are chapters on The 
Newspaper Reporter, The Newspaper Editor, 
Good Newswriting, and other interesting jobs 
which enter into school news reporting. This 
new booklet can be secured from the National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.—Georgia Educa- 
tion Journal 


Publication Photographs Are Important 

Editors and sponsors should recognize photog- 
raphers as important members of the yearbook 
staff and allow them to participate in all plan- 


ning sessions. Photographers should not be re- 
garded as step-children to do the drudgery while 
others crib the credit for a good book. 

When planning the yearbook, it’s best to look 
to other high school annuals and to picture mag- 
azines for alive, modern, dramatic presentation © 
of ideas through pictures. 

Production of a yearbook or a paper should 
be an educational experience subject to the same 
margin for errors and judgment that is consid- 
ered in other school courses. Thus, early train- 
ing of junior photographers through actual as- 
signments and work with senior staffs could pre- 
pare them for better senior staff service.—Photo- 
lith 
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CLEAN-UP OBSERVANCE 
AT DYE SCHOOL 


The Dye Community School building and en- 
virons needed attention. The custodial staff 
couldn’t keep up with the cleaning because stu- 
dents were inclined to be negligent about the 
appearance of both the school and grounds. Fre- 
quent requests for cooperation made to all stu- 
dents by means of the daily bulletin were un- 
heeded. Even increased efforts on the part of 
teachers, to encourage students to help, failed to 
bring desirable results. 


Mr. L. M. Barrett, newly appointed super- 
intendent of Utley School in Flint, who was 
then principal of Dye Community School, fore- 
saw the answer and introduced the problem be- 
fore the student council which is composed of 
representatives from each class. 

Members of the council suggested several 
methods which might be used in cleaning up the 
building and surrounding area, but the means 
decided upon was to make it an all-student en- 
terprise. 

The council-members did not take a dicta- 
torial attitude to enlist the cooperation of fellow 
students; rather, after a division of labor was 
made by councilmen, each representative dis- 
cussed the general plan with his class. 

The remainder of the account will be con- 
centrated, primarily, on the role of the eighth 
graders because that is the group with which 
the writer is most familiar and their activity 
was typical of that of other classes. The area 
assigned to fifty-five eighth graders included the 
football field and the front yard. 

It was agreed that no one needed to help un- 
less he wished to do so; however, the enthusiasm 
was so great that it would have been difficult 
to deny anyone the privilege of participating. 
The poorest and the best scholastic student en- 
tered the project wholeheartedly. 


A committee was appointed to survey the 
area and to determine the tools that would be 
needed to do the job. Volunteers brought these 
tools from home. 

After hearing a report from the general com- 
mitteemen, the class divided into groups of five 
or six and each group selected a section of the 
area. A foreman was appointed by each group, 
and his duty was defined as that of making sug- 
gestions to the various participants, checking 
after workers and returning borrowed tools. 
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An amazing consideration was shown for in- 
dividual differences in students. In several 
cases students with physical handicaps were 
selected as foremen, while the stronger fellows 
volunteered to carry rubbish to the designated 
place. 


At one o’clock, the afternoon appointed for 
the work, the principal launched the project by 
calling an all-student meeting at which the stu- 
dent council president gave a brief resume of the 
overall plan. By 1:30, fifty-five teen-agers and 
sponsor, dressed in jeans, were scattered over 
the football field and yard. 


Each individual saw the task at hand and at- 
tacked his job without hesitation. The girls 
handled rakes and picked up papers, glass, etc., 
while the boys leveled off the field, worked with 
hoes, removed stones which had been an obstruc- 
tion to players, and carried refuse. No one was 
idle. 


In midafternoon, the whole class gathered in 
a corner of the football field where they pur- 
chased pop and were stuffed with cookies which 
classmen had made. This fifteen-minute break 
seemed to be the most enjoyable party they had 
ever had; however, after the time they had al- 
lotted themselves for refreshments, they re- 
turned to work with unabated vigor. 


It had been agreed that the dismissal bell at 
3:45 would terminate the day’s work and that 
should the task be unfinished, a few students 
would complete the work on the following day. 
Surprisingly enough the bell was unheeded by 
the majority of the class. They wanted the job 
done and chose to see it to an end. 


Each stayed as long as he could and almost 
felt apologetic about leaving before everyone 
was ready to do so. It was after five o’clock 
when the last twelve, including the sponsor, 
who had decided to clean an unassigned area, 
staggered back to school—tired, dirty; but happy. 


The project was discussed in class the fol- 
lowing day. Students who seldom spoke bubbled 
with comment and constructive criticism. Terms 
and phrases such as cooperation, initiative, as- 
suming responsibility, leadership, honesty, dem- 
ocratic procedure, were used in a meaningful 
way. 

It would be difficult to find classroom activi- 
ty that would be the source of as much learning 
and growth as this project was. By incidental 
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means, there developed a feeling of pride in the 
appearance of the school and grounds—a feeling 
which could not be promoted by verbal or 
written request. 

Some of the students who either excluded 
themselves or who were not invited by others to 
join the group in classwork became leaders or 
at least equals in this project. A greater feeling 
of unity also resulted from sharing each others’ 
tools and food as well as from depending on 
each individual for completing his part of the 
work before the whole could be regarded as 
done. Even informal visiting that was done 
among the students seemed to be of a healthier 
nature than that observed when they were just 
gathered in corridors or rooms for a pastime. 

Undoubtedly, similar desirable working pro- 
cedures might have been observed among mem- 
bers of other classes because the observable re- 
sults of the entire project were amazing. Walls, 
floors, and desks in rooms had been scrubbed; 
cupboards were dusted, windows and venetian 
blinds were washed. 

Old books and rubbish were disposed of prop- 
erly. Corridors were made _ brighter’ with 
washed walls and scrubbed floors. Offices, caf- 
eteria, storerooms, and lavatories were all 
cleaned thoroughly; in fact, the high school sec- 
tion of the building looked different. 

These visible results were perhaps unim- 
portant as compared to the learning and growth 
which this project had afforded. Students and 
teachers had a feeling of worthwhile accom- 
plishment and seemed to take new pride in the 
appearance of the school.—Alice Jodocy, Dye 
Community School, Flint, Michigan 


ELECTION PROCEDURE AT 
FLAGSTAFF HIGH 

There is no hit-or-miss method of balloting 
for student body officers at Flagstaff High 
School, where the students follow the procedure 
used in state and national elections. 

The Student Council of Flagstaff High School 
set up rules governing election procedure so that 
the school elections would be fairly and skillfully 
conducted and carefully supervised. The council 
modeled the elections as closely as possible after 
the state elections; so that the students would 
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have the opportunity to practice the methods 
they will follow in voting as adult Americans. 

Here is a general outline of the election pro- 
cedure: 

1. Voting is conducted in an empty class- 
room where voting booths, a ballot box, and 
tables are set up. The council borrows the poll- 
ing equipment from the county board of super- 
visors for the election. 

2. The polls are opened in the morning be- 
fore classes begin, remain open all day, and are 
closed at the end of the school day. 

3. The Student Council appoints an election 
board composed of four students and one stu- 
dent council faculty adviser to supervise the 
polls. 

4. A voter upon entering the polling place 
shows his activity card to one of the election 
board members who checks the card’s number 
against a registration list of activity ticket hold- 
ers. He does this checking to see whether the in- 
dividual is an eligible voter and to see whether 
the voter has already voted in that election. 

5. The voter signs a numbered roll, is given 
a ballot, and steps into a voting booth. 

6. When the voter’s ballot is completed, it is 
folded to a dotted line below a numbered stub at 
the top of the ballot. 

7. The voter hands the folded ballot to a 
board member who tears off the numbered stub, 
files it on a string file, and places the ballot in 
a locked ballot box. 

8. After the polls are closed, the election 
board open the box and tallies the ballots. 

9. A supreme council composed of the high 
school principal, the student council sponsors, 
and the student body president checks the board’s 
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tally before a public announcement of the vote 
is made. 

Only ballots marked with an “X” are counted. 
Spoiled ballots are voided and filed with the un- 
spoiled ballots for several weeks following the 
election. 

Students in Flagstaff High School enjoy elec- 
tion time; not only because of the voting meth- 
ods, but also because of the campaigning and 
election spirit during that time. 

To qualify as candidates, students must be 
nominated by petition of ten percent of the As- 
sociated Students, comply with scholastic stand- 
ards, and pass a written test on the school con- 
stitution. Campaign managers and candidates 
enjoy putting up posters, giving speeches, and 
passing out novelties such as balloons, suckers, 
and pins with the candidates’ slogans printed on 
them. 

Primary and general elections are held at the 
end of each school year for officers who begin 
their term the following September. 

Since the council started the method of us- 
ing voting equipment, a register, and an election 
board that keeps the polls open all day, a large 
majority of the students turn out for elections. 
This system also does away with haphazard elec- 
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tion methods and unfair elections. The students 
of F.H.S. feel that the procedure insures dem- 
ocratic elections and teaches them the funda- 
mentals which they will use in the future.— 
Dorothy Michelbach, Student Body President, 
Flagstaff High School, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Com edy Cues 


Assembly Line 








An old lady, visiting the city for the first 
time, saw on the front of a high building a glar- 
ing sign which read: “The Smith Manufacturing 
Co;” 

“Laws-a-mercy,” she remarked, “I’ve heard 
of Smiths all my life, but I never knew where 
they made ’em.”—Ex. 


Whoo! Whoo! 
What size shoe are you wearing? 
Butch: Twelve, I think. 
Scoop: Did you get a whistle with them? 
Butch: No. Why? 
Scoop: Wow! Such big boats and no whistle! 


Scoop: 


The Winner 

Three small boys were bragging about the 
prowess of their dads. The first boy said, “My 
dad writes out a few short lines on a paper, calls 
it a poem, sends it away and gets ten dollars for 
st 

“My dad,” spoke up the second, “makes some 
dots on a piece of paper, calls it a song, sends it 
away and gets twenty-five dollars for it.” 

“That’s nothing,’ declared the third boy. 
“My father writes out a sermon on a sheet of 
paper, gets up in the pulpit and reads it, and it 
takes four men to bring in the money!” 


Off-beat 

The new police officer was being shown his 
night beat. 

“You see that red light in the distance? Well, 
that’s the limit of your beat. Now get along with 
you,” said the sergeant. 

The policeman set out and was not seen again 
for a week. When he finally showed up the 
sergeant furiously demanded where he had been. 

“You know that red light?” asked the police- 
man. 

“Yes,” 

“Well, that was a moving van bound for Chi- 
cago.” 
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The Job SECURITY of a Good Teacher 
is a Matter of PUBLIC RELATIONS 


“Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public’ is highly worthwhile 
reading. The author does not hesitate to call a spade a spade. 
He brings to the surface many of the undercurrents in the edu- 
cational world which are hushed up or not frequently enough 
discussed in open conference.” 


The teacher's biggest problem is 
not teaching his students the funda- 
mental subject-matter of the courses 
in which he is professionally quali- 
fied. 

It is, instead, the problem of “teach- 
ing” the vast, indefinite “public” just 
what a school system is for and how 
it is organized to do that job. It is 
the problem of integrating himself or 
herself into a community which, 
while perhaps not actively hostile, can 
nevertheless make a teacher's life un- 
happy by demanding higher stan- 
dards than the parents themselves are 
willing to set for their children. 

“TEACHER TEAMWORK WiTH A 
ProBLeM Pusuic” defines these dif- 
ficulties by outlining their historical 
origins. The second part of the book, 


—N. L. ENGLEHARDT in SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. 
entitled “So What?,” then proceeds to 
list and discuss ways in which the 
teacher can meet these situations. 
Included are the personal qualities 
that make a good teacher, the merits 
of effective teacher organization. how 
to achieve teacher-parent cooperation, 
public enlightenment and the means 
for obtaining it through newspapers, 
school programs, ete. 

This book is a positive and con- 
structive treatment of the basic prob- 
lem of our public schools—the prob- 
lem of public understanding, coop- 
eration, and support. It shows the 
teacher how he or she can change 
mere acceptance of a school program 
to active endorsement, and replace 
public indifference with sympathetic 
enthusiasm. 
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“The rtuthors apparently feet- 
aud we agree heartily - that 


a Little Drill 


‘wr Anybody 


-review in The Civic Leader 


The review says: “The successive printings 
of this supplementary textbook—this is the 
ninth since 1942—have been prepared espe- 
cially for students in grades 6-10, but they have 
proved to be almost as useful throughout the 
entire senior-high-school course. 

“The authors apparently feel—and we agree 
heartily—that a little drill-work never hurt 
anybody. Just as drill is essential in learning 
basic number combinations, so it is equally 
vital in order to gain facility in the use of 
maps, charts, encyclopaedias, card catalogs, 
and in learning to take notes, make outlines, 
or prepare good reports. 

“In addition to providing useful units of 


skills study, this book relieves teachers and 
librarians of the onerous task of preparing 
such materials. Each unit is organized to in- 
clude directions to students, practice materi- 
als, a test, and a retest. This ‘Individual 
Self Testing Key’ enables pupils to check 
their own (or one another's) work and to 
proceed independently. 

“The book has a reading difficulty of sixth- 
grade placement. Selected units may be taught 
as needed during the year, or the work may be 
covered by an average class in a short course 
of six to seven weeks.”—Review in The Civic 
Leader, Civic Education Service, Washington, 


D.C. 


Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


2. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 


ing 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 
. How to Make an Honest Report 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 
. How to Use a Map 
. How to Use an Atlas 
. How to Do Committee Work 


. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 


cussion 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
11. How to Use an Index 


12. How to Use The World Almanac 

13. How to Locate References on a Topic 

14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

19. How to Give an Oral Report 

20. How to Make a Written Report 

21. How to Make a Current Events Report 

22. How to Take Notes 

23. How to Draw Conclusions 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12c 
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